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A NEW YORK WAIF. 
By C. W. Flanders. 


“Peggy, isn’t it ashamed ye are to sit here, 
foldin’ yer hands in idleness, and the mither that 
bore ye workin’ her fingers to the bone to get 
bread for the like of ye’s?” 

The girl looked up from the ragged book she 
was reading, and slid the volume timidly into 
the pocket of her faded dress. 

“Tt’s readin’ and readin’ ye are, from mornin’ 
till night, and that’s jist all the good that comes 
from your larnin’.” 

Pegzy’s blueeyes grew reproachful and tearful. 

“Don’t look the likes of that! It’s tired Iam 
intirely, of your whimperin’. Git up and tak’ 
the basket, and away wid ye to the leddy in the 
hotel, and be sure you get the ten shillin’ on the 
last wash; and niver ye mind askin’ a quarter 
for the skirt with the ruffles. Sure, and it’s not 
the fine leddy as wud be wearin’ ’em, if she had 
to put her dainty fingers in the suds.” 

Peggy took up the little black hood, holding it 
by a string, and nipping the shabby edge with 
her thin fingers, nervously, as if unwilling todo 
her mother’s bidding. Then she dodged the 
blow aimed at her, and snatching up the basket, 
went out into the storm. ; 

This was not a pleasant awakening from the 
attractive scenes in the book, amid which the 
child was revelling when her mother called her; 
but she was used to the woman’s hasty temper, 
used to the cold and to the pitiless faces of the 
jostling crowd. But there was something purer 
and far more attractive with which she was less 
familiar—and that was the white, velvety snow, 
just then dancing fairy mazes in the nipping air. 
So Peggy loitered, holding her basket first upon 
one arm, then upon the other, to let the soft 
flakes sift down upon her upturned face. 

The child’s theology was of the undefinable 
sort; but she had a vague notion that heaven 
was somewhere above her, and that every thing 
pure and beautiful descended from it. As she 
stood peering up among the feathery whiteness, 
the idea grew upon her that these white-winged 
messengers were being sent to her, and she held 
out both hands to grasp them, quite forgetting 
the basket, the clothes, every thing, indeed, but 
that something angelic was hastening earth- 
ward. 

Alas, poor Peggy! The dainty morsels seemed 
to shrink away from her purple fingers, disap- 
pearing as mysteriously as does almost every 
other delicate, beautiful thing when it comes in 
contact with rags and poverty. 

“Tt won’t stay—nothing won’t stay; I would 
not stay myself,’ said Peggy, dropping her 
hands, despairingly. ‘‘I wonder what does make 
every body and every thing hate me so.” 

The basket was lifted with a jerk, the old 
hood pulled over the face a little, and with many 
bitter thoughts she made her way to the hotel. 

No errand could be more unwelcome to Peggy 
than the one upon which she had been sent, for 
she was a timid child, whose sensitiveness had 
been sharpened rather than dulled by the hard 
influences by which she had been hedged in. 

She was afraid of the supercilious porters, she 
loathed the insolent hall-boys who called insult- 
ingly after her through the corridors. She 
quaked in the presence of the smart chamber- 
maids, and her very cheeks seemed turning to 
cinders when she was compelled to ask for her 
just dues from the women who patronized her 
mother. . 

Arrived at the hotel, Peggy made her way 
through the public entrance, and crept towards 
the staircase, where she was sure one of her tor- 
mentors would discover her. 

“Hollo, soapsuds!”’ cried that interesting 
youth, snapping an orange seed at her, fiercely. 
“Whose duds have you got to-day ?” 

“No. 64,” and Peggy rubbed her smarting 
flesh, and tried to keep her lip from quivering. 

The boy watched her until she knocked at the 
door. 
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A NEW YORE WAIF. 


A stylish maid opened it, with a beautiful baby 
in her arms—the little fellow tugging manfully 
for the butterfly bows of her head-gear. 

“O, it’s you,” she said, as the odd, frozen fig- 
ure met her eyes. 

Peggy slid in through the narrow opening, for 
even the door seemed loath to admit her, and 
stood with the basket still on her arm, waiting 
to be addressed. 

Mrs. Eldredge, to whom she had been sent, 
was standing by the window, the lace drapery of 
which shaded her face, which was turned toward 
the street. 

She was a tall, handsome, queenly woman, 
whose beauty would have sufficed, without the 
rich drapings and adornments that added to her 
attractiveness. The look of admiration and 
longing envy in Peggy’s blue eyes was to be for- 
given. But as the child gazed, she saw the jew- 
elled hand raised as if to wipe away tears. 

Why should such a rich and beautiful lady 
weep? No wonder the child asked herself the 
question. 

“Ah! Is it you, my dear,’ said the lady, turn- 
ing towards her. 

The voice was low and soft, and to-day had a 
dash of pathos in it, such as Peggy had never 
heard. 

“Jane, why do you not bring her to the fire? 
Put down the basket, child, and put your wet 
feet to the heater.” : 

The lady drew a low seat as she spoke, and 
placed her hand on the girl’s shoulder, gently 
urging her to obey. 

Peggy sat down as she was bid, without once 
turning her eyes from that marvellous face, the 
lady, meantime, standing near, and gazing down 
at her, thoughtfully, and with an expression of 
sympathy. 

The baby held out its chubby hands, with a 
spring and a coo, as if asking to be taken. 

“Would you like him?” she asked. 

“QO, yes,” with asmile anda flush. Then both 
vanished as Peggy looked down upon her coarse, 
shabby garments, and contrasted them with the 
embroidered and spotless fabrics which the in- 
fant wore. 

“T forgot you were damp and chilled. But we 
will soon remedy all that. I have some dresses 
laid aside for just such little girls as you are, 
and the storm has sent you for them.” 

Mrs. Eldredge turned the key of the ward- 
robe and produced a package, the articles in 
which she shook out, one after another. 

“There! Ihave afancy to see you in them, 
my dear. Jane, you may trust pet to my keep- 
ing while you see if they will fit the child; if not 
we must alter them.” 

They did fit, and Peggy stood arrayed in soft 
wools, and tidy stockings and shoes, smoothing 





the lustrous folds, and wondering if it was alla 
dream. 

She did not even thank the lady, only looked 
up in her face with smiling, tearful, modest 
grace. 

‘‘An’ where’s ye manners?” growled Jane. 
“Why don’t you say something?” 

“T can’t,” and Peggy burst into tears. 

“Would you like to hold the baby now that 
you are dry?” said the lady. 

“O, yes, mem, I should like it so much!” 

The tears ceased flowing, and the eager hands 
sprang forward to receive the little charge. 

Mrs. Eldredge smiled at her eagerness, and 
lingered near her as if to make sure the lusty 
fellow did not leap from her arms. 

And so Peggy played with the child, and what 
with the warmth and daintiness forgot she was 
not part and parcel of them. 

Presently Jane lifted the boy from Peggy’s 
arms, despite the baby’s struggles and her re- 
luctance. 

“It is time you should go,” Jane said, sharply. 

“Yes.” 

Peggy rose up and put on the old black hood. 
It looked so oddly in contrast to the rich crimson 
merino that she shrank from it as she raised it 
in her hands. 

Mrs. Eldredge held out her hand to the girl, 
and drew her kindly to her side, letting her arm 
rest lightly around her waist. 

“I wish to say a word to you before you go, 
but first tell me your name, my dear.” 

“Peggy.” 

“Well, Peggy, I have been thinking of a dar- 
ling little girl that we laid away in the grave two 
years ago to-day. When you came in I was 
looking at the falling snow, and thanking our 
Father who is in heaven that the storm could 
not awaken her, or do her harm.” 

Peggy glanced her sympathy, and thought she 
understood why the lady had been weeping. 

“This dress that I have given you she used to 
wear, and I wish you to remember that you are 
dressed in the clothes that one who is with the 
angels has worn. She scemed almost as pure as 
they when she was with us; but now she can 
never sin, for God has taken her. Sometimes 
you will be tempted, as we all are, to do wrong. 
WhatI wish to ask of you is, that while you 
wear these clothes you will try to speak kindly, 
and to be patient, and not to doany thing wrong, 
for her dear sake.” 

Peggy stood looking down upon the new robes. 
It was dreadful to think she was wearing the 
dress that the dead had worn, and she made a 
hasty motion as if she would like to take it from 
her. 

Mrs. Eldredge understood the impulse, and 
took both hands in hers, 








“You will become used to them after a little, 
my child, and then you will love to wear them. 
Perhaps you will come again and tell me if you 
have tried to be good. Itis not always easy, I 
know, but promise me you will try.” 

Peggy did promise, although she had but a 
confused notion of what the obligation implied. 
Then she took up the basket, looked at the baby, 
and went away, holding the money Jane had 
given her tightly clasped in her hand. 

The storm was over, and the sun was shining 
lustrously on the white surface of the newly- 
fallen snow, when Peggy reached the street and 
mingled with the human tide, always ebbing 
and flowing along Broadway. 

She could not enough admire her new cos- 
tume, as she looked down at the crimson folds 
fluttering in the wind, and catching the sun- 
light and deepening in the shadows. 

“To think,” said Pegyy to herself, “to think, 
now, that Jshould be wearing her clothes, and 
she that looked so beautiful in them, should be 
with the angels! Will J ever be with the an- 
gels?” 

The thought was so startling in its nature that 
Peggy halted just on the corner and took a look 
up into the sky, as if somewhere among its rift- 
ings she might find an answer to her questién. ~ 

An answer came, but not as the child hoped. 
It came from behind her in the form of a poke 
between her shoulders, from a blue cotton um- 
brella. 

“Little gel!” 

Pegey’s fledging imagination dropped like a 
leaden plummet. Recovering her equilibrium,— 
for the thrust had been a hard one,—she saw 
near a thin, elderly woman, 

She had a curiously old-fashioned bonnet up- 
on the back of her head. Her glasses were slip- 
ping down to the tip of her nose, while her iron- 
gray hair floated everywhere but where nature 
designed it to be as an ornament. There she 
stood, with the cotton umbrella and a huge trav- 
elling bag in one hand, and sundry packages 
and wraps in the other, looking nervously in all 
directions, and evidently half beside herself with 
the strangeness and bustle of the great city. 

Peggy smiled. 

“TI don’t wonder you laugh, little gel. La, I 
should laugh myself, to see such a flustered old 
thing as I am, but you see I never was in New 
York but once before in all my life, and then it 
wasn’t much bigger than our place.” 

Here the strangers that had paused a moment 
in passing, joined in a pleasant laugh and 
passed on. Peggy was moving, too, when the 
woman caught her by the arm. 

“Little gel, do you know where the Fifth Av- 
enue hotel is?” 

“Yes, mem.” 

“Then just you shew it to me; that’s a dear.” 

Peggy did not like to be called little gel, and 
somehow she felt, just then, as if she would a 
good deal rather be excused from complying 
with this request, for beside having just left it, 
she was eager to get honie. 

“Tf Iam to be thoughtful and good to others, 
I must begin,” thought Peggy, glancing at her 
gown. “Perhaps she sees me up there in the 
clouds, and she wouldn’t like me to disgrace her 
clothes.” 

“Tl shew you,” said Peggy, “and I would not 
mind your putting your bundles in my basket.” 

“What anice little gel you are!’ the woman 
said, looking down kindly over her glasses. 

“T would not run away with them,” Peggy 
said, seeing her offer was not accepted. 

“La, no, it isn’t that, but they are all tied to 
me;” and the woman laughed again. ‘You see 
I’m such a stupid old critter, I can’t trust my- 
self.” 

“‘Was you ever like me?” asked Peggy, after 
she had trudged along silently, studying her 
new companion’s face and costume. 

“No, dear,” solemnly and tenderly. 

Peggy gave a sigh of relief. 

“I thought you couldn’t never have been & 
little girl,” she said, naively. 
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“Bless me, I didn’t mean that. 
never poor.” 

“She’d be dreadful homely among the an- 
gels,” thought Peggy; and then she fell to won- 
dering whether she herself would have to grow 
old and wither up, and be laughed at by stran- 
gers. 


Presently Peggy paused and touched the wom- 


an’s arm. ‘This is the hotel, mem, and this the 
ladies’ entrance.”’ 

“Thank you, my dear.” 

Peggy had flattered herself that her services 
would be rewarded by something more substan- 
tial than thanks. But they were not; and after 
all, she was not sure but she felt happier to doa 
kindness for the kindness’ sake. She glanced 
tp at the window of Mrs. Eldredge’s room, and 
thought she saw that elegant lady looking down 
at her. So she nodded brightly, and once more 
turned her steps homeward. 

The week that followed was one of unusual 
perplexities to poor Peggy. 

Mrs. Morrison, her mother, who was a vixen 
by nature, was more than usually violent when 
money was plentiful, since she was seldom sober 
from one week’s end to the other. What with 
being driven hither and thither, overworked and 
scantily fed, Peggy had a very hard time of it 
indeed, in trying to keep her promise to Mrs. 
Eldredge. But for the crimson merino, it is 
doubtful whether her efforts would have sur- 
vived the second day of her cruel temptations. 

One night Peggy had been sent supperless to 
bed. She took the little girl’s dress in her arms, 
hugging and weeping over it as if it had been 
alive to console her. She fell asleep, with her 
thin cheek upon its soft texture, but when she 
awoke in the morning it was gone. 

Peggy knew where, the moment her eager 
eyes sought itin vain. It had gone where every 
other home comfort had gone, to the pawnbrok- 
er’s for rum. 

When Peggy took the next week’s wash to 
Mrs. Eldredge’s rooms, she was in the faded cos- 
tume of former days, and as she went through 
the corridors, with the waiters dodging her steps, 
she made useless efforts to repress her sobs. 

Jane found her mopping her face with a bit 
of soiled rag, when she opened the door sudden- 
ly, and cried out, spitefully,— 

“O you little plague! What do you stand 
there for, to frighten decent people ?”’ 

Mrs. Eldredge was out riding with the baby, 
but there, in the window overlooking Broadway, 
sat the curious old woman whom a week before 
she had led to the hotel. She was knitting ata 
blue woollen sock, with the needle stuck into a 
red knitting-case at her side. 

“La,” said the woman, peering at Peggy over 
her glasses, “‘if there aint my little gel!’’ 

“Come, now,” cried Jane, “just do your er- 
rand and scuttle. Mistress is out, so you can 
put the clothes on to the table, and mind you 
don’t rumple them. Goodness, if you haint got 
on your old duds again!” 

Peggy’s hands trembled. Her lips began to 
quiver, and great drops of scalding tears fell 
upon the baby’s daintiest pinafore. 

Jane caught it up fiercely. 

“Just see that, now! Somebody’ll do this 
washing beside your folks, after this.” 

“It would besuch a relief,” Peggy thought, “to 
nestle her head into somebody’s bosom, and 
have a good hearty cry.” 

The strange woman opened her arms. 
right here, little gel.” 

And Peggy went, as a dove flies to the dove- 
cot for shelter and warmth, and she wept her 
fill, pouring the hot tears upon the scragly neck, 
and clasping it with both her arms, as if it had 
been the one place she had been seeking all her 
life. 

“Did I ever!” cried Jane, tossing up her sharp 
nose. , 

“T hope you’ll never have occasion to,” blurt- 
ed out the old lady, tossing up hers; letting the 
knitting drop, to clasp the child closer to her 
heart. 

Just then Mrs. Eldredge came in, and the ba- 
by, crowing and laughing, clinging to his hand- 
some father, with both dimpled hands in the 
abundant whiskers and beard. 


“Come 


“What's this?” demanded the man, as his 
eyes took in the tableaux. 

“This is my little gel, that shewed me the ho- 
tel, and she’s a good little gel, too, or I’m much 
mistaken ;” and she glowered at Jane through 
her glasses. 

“You will find ample exercise for your philan- 
thropy here in New York, aunty,” said Mr. El- 
dridge, as he unclasped the baby’s hands and 
plumped the little fellow into Jane’s waiting 
arms. 

So the weazen-faced, eccentric old lady was a 
relative of these wealthy, fashionable people, 
and she, Peggy Morrison, had been punched in 





I meant I was | the back by her, and even patronized her by of- 


fering to carry her bundles. 
Peggy drew herself up from the alpaca folds, 


| and made an effort to break away from the shel- 
| tering arms; but the woman held her, without 


seeming to notice her surprise. 

Mrs. Eldredge looked pale and agitated. 
“There was a dreadful accident at one of the 
crossings,” she said. “I am afraid the woman 
is killed. They were lifting her as we came 
by, and she did not move.” 

Peggy gave a little start. That kind of death 
seemed almost always near at hand in those 
days; for more than once she had dragged her 
mother out from among the horses’ hoofs. 

“I think I’d got run over myself, but for my 
little gel, here,” the woman said, sinking back 
into her chair and sniffing at her salts. “I won- 
der you are not all run over. You won’t catch 
me on the street again until I go home.” 

“You should have taken a carriage,” said 
Jane. 

“And paid a dollar and a half to ride half a 
mile.” 

“I pay it,” said Jane. 

“No wonder you have to work out!”’ 

Jane thrust daggers with her gray eyes; but 
catching Mrs. Eldredge’s rebuking gaze, re- 
mained silent. 

Mr. Eldredge, who had gone out directly after 
giving the child to Jane, returned, and calling 
his wife into the next apartment, the two spoke 
together in a low manner for some minutes. 
Then he went out again, shutting the door be- 
hind him very softly. 

“Peggy, will you come to me?” 

Mrs. Eldredge closed the door into the parlor, 
and seating herself in an easy-chair, gathered 
up the skirts of her rich riding-habit, and drew 
Peggy to her side, keeping one arm around her, 
and looking into her wondering face with grave 
tenderness. 

“I wish to hear whether you have been able to 
keep your good resolutions, my child.” 

Peggy hung her head. 

“Have thoughts of the little girl who is among 
the angels restrained you from a single bad act?” 

“O yes, mem.” 

“Helped you to be patient and forgiving?” 

“Yes, mem.” 

“To think of heaven?” 

“Yes, mem.”’ 

“Why did you not wear the dress to-day ?” 

‘Mother sold it.” 

“For bread?” 

“No, mem.” 

Mrs, Eldredge turned pale, and gasped spas- 
modically, holding the child closer to her bo- 
som. 

“Peggy, I have something very sad to tell you, 
and I hope God will in some way overrule it 
for your good. The woman that was killed 
was” 

Pegyy leaped from her arms. 

“Yes, my dear child, it was your mother.” 

Peggy forgot all her blows and sufferings 
then; thought of nothing but that her mother 
was gone. 

Mrs. Eldredge held her tenderly, as she 
moaned out her grief and self-reproaches, then 
left her alone, while she repeated the sad story 
in the parlor. 

“It’s a mercy the woman is dead,” said Jane. 

“It will be time enough to judge her when 
you know her temptations,” said the old lady. 

“We must do something for Peggy, murmured 
Mrs. Eldredge. 

“Well, I am a lonely old woman, and I need 
her. She is a lonely little gel, and she needs me. 
When I started to come to New York, my neigh- 
bors said I was crazy to come so far and alone. 
Says I, ‘Some’at will come of it,’ and some’at 
has.” 

“Goodness! You don’t mean to adopt her,” 
cried Jane, with round-eyed wonder. 

“There is them I wouldn’t adopt,” said the 
old lady, setting a new needle in the red sheath 
at her side. 

“And there’s them as wouldn’t be adopted,” 
retorted Jane, with a flirt of her head. 

Mrs. Morrison received Christian burial. Two 
mourners followed her to the grave,—Peggy and 
her newly-found friend, and a simple stone was 
left to identify the place of her rest. 

A few days later the good old lady set out for 
her country home, and Peggy has bidden, it is 
hoped, a long farewell to her poverty and shame. 

cassette 
A CITY IN TWO STATES. 

Bristol, in Tennessee and Virginia, is an an- 
omaly among towns. It has a population of 
only 8,000, but is located in two States, the line 
passing near the centre of the main street. The 
rogues and lawless know where it is to an inch. 
The line used to be deeply venerated, and in for- 
mer years it would have been considered a symp- 





tom of the decay of the Republic for a Tennessee 
constable to cross the street on the sidewalk, on 
the sacred soil of Virginia, to arrest a criminal. 
But the line is not now regarded with tender 
veneration. When aman kills another and steps 
over the lines for protection, the officers step 
after him and fetch him back; killing is, conse- 
quently, not so popular as formerly. Each side 
of the line has a separate Mayor and Board of 
Aldermen, and regulates its own affairs in the 
sense contemplated by the constitution. There 
are two papers published, one on each side of the 
line. Each side also has its own schools and 
churches. 





A SEA SHELL. 


Cool lips of shell, sing, sea-shell warm and sweet, 
Of ripples curling on the creamy beach, 
Of soft waves singing in each other’s ear, 
Small wavelets kissing one another’s feet, 
Where flakes of foam make music, a low speech 
Tenderly sad to hear. 


Tell me of half-formed little broken words 
Sung by the ripples to the still sea flowers, 
In silent, sleeping, tideless deeps of sea; 
For there the flowers have voices like to birds, 
That sing full-throated in this world of ours 
On each melodious tree. 
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For the Companion. 


BARBARA BENNETT. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
Cuarter XII.—Drirtine NEAR THE ANGELS. 
“No low voiced laughter, sweet as lutes, 
Gives music to the echoless air, 
But death’s dull monotone salutes 
The weeping wanderer, everywhere.” 

A week had passed, and Mr. Bennett had, with 
the assistance of Barbara, gained the large liv- 
ing room below, a most welcome change for him. 
Barbara uad a large chair placed in the door-way 
for him, and there, amid budding roses and fra- 
grant honeysuckle, he sat for hours. 








June’s illness had taken another turn, and the 
child now laid nearly all the time in a stupor, 
from which she could scarcely be roused at stated 
intervals for medicine or nourishment. They 
had given up all hope of keeping her, now, for 
the doctor said he had done what he could, but 
saw no improvement. 

Barbara often relieved her motherof her watch, 
sitting long hours at the bedside, now working 
silently, now watching with tears and prayer the 
face of the unconscious child. 

Nothing had been heard from Mortlake since 
her uncle had sent the check. Mr. Bennett had 
received the news with indignation, and declared 
that sooner or later his brother Harper should 
make restitution. 

“T am getting well,” he said, “and when I can 
walk and travel, Harper and I shall have a set- 
tlement. God is not raising me without a pur- 
pose.” 

The money had come opportunely, however. 

“As my rights,” said Mr. Bennett, “not asa 
gift,” whenever he spoke of it. All the out- 
standing bills were settled, and the little dress- 
maker had been busy cutting and making new 
plain dresses for Nanny and her mother. Bar- 
bara had redeemed her gold medal; had bought 
the invalid chair for her father, and many and 
many a dainty for June. Barbara had indulged 
herself with a few strips of bright carpet to put 
before the sofa and in front of the little piano, 
and the room wore a cheerful aspect in spite of 
the shadow that gloomed all their lives. 

As for June, whether in spirit she was walking 
and talking with the angels, none could tell, but 
on her placid face a sweet serenity shone, and 
her beautiful lips just parted in a smile so infan- 
tile, that it was touching to witness. Barbara 
coveted all the time, and could not bear to move 
from the bedside of her darling, even to give 
place to Mrs. Bennett. The doctor came regu- 
larly, but gave no hope. In the bureau drawer 








laid the snowy linens, in which before long the 
sweet body was to be robed for the last, dream- 
less sleep. Barbara went there every day and 
placed fresh rose-buds about them, and touched 
them tenderly. Sometimes they came across lit- 
tle scraps of poems. 

In front of the old house, near to the gate-post, 
was a large poplar tree, from one of the low 
branching limbs of which the sign of the inn 
once swung. June had always looked eagerly 
for the time when the blossoms shotild be blown 
from this tree in the early spting. Ever since 
she was a child, she had gathered the little drifts 
and kept them stored away in some sacred place, 
calling them her summer snow. 

One of the choicest of her little poems de- 
scribed this annual shower. 


The Poplar Shower. 


it came through the sunny April days, 

In the morning dew, in the evening haze; 

It floated afar on the balmy breeze, 

And lodged in the —— of the whispering trees; 
The happy earth was all aglow, 

As it fell on its breast like a shower of snow. 


’Twas the fleece from the budding poplar leaves 
That spring in her Lye arbor weaves; 

and silent it hurried by, 

Like flakes that are born of the frosty sky. 

The children red at the fleeting rain, 

And wondered if winter were come again ; 
They ran to and fro where the — blew, 
They gathered them up as children do. 


All through the streets of the dusty town, 

It poured its wavy drifts of down, 

It entered unbid at the lor door, 

It swayed unswept on the chamber floor, 

It sailed all over the nursery room, 

It mingled its floss with the hot-house bloom, 

It hung on the cage of the bird in the bower, 

It flew with the bee in the cells of the flower, 

It gleamed in the light, it gloomed in the shade, 
As with nature and man it rollicked and played, 
Till it ran its course in the April day, 

And vanished like vapor forever away. 


O, thus in the field of our mortal life, 

Its April caprices of ce and strife, 

May we see overh in the airs of spring, 

The signs of a heavenly ener eS 

A shower, afloat, in our earthly skies, 

From the tree that stands in Paradise, 

A token and pledge as our path is trod, 

That times and seasons are all of God. 

Barbara had reason to remember this little 
poem, for as she laid it down, Nanny beckoned 
to her hurriedly from across the hall. She held 
a newspaper in her hand, and Barbara read 
where she pointed : 


‘“‘We are pained to record the death of Emma 
Clarke Bennett, youngest child of our esteemed 
friend, Harper Bennett. The child, it was supposed, 
was trying to gather water lilies, when she fell into 
the river, and before assistance could be rendered, 
the little creature was drowned. It is rumored that 
this sad loss has dethroned the reason of the unhap- 
py mother. The family has our sincerest sympathy.” 

Barbara read with tightly closed lips. 

“T dare not say it is a judgment,” she mur- 
mured, in a low voice, “‘but I thought as I left 
the house, and the dear little creature ran out to 
kiss me, what if God should take her from her 
worldly mother! She was that woman’s idol. 
Mortlake is a sorrowful place, now, Nanny. I 
thought so before I was weaned from it,—I am 
sure of it now. If only little June might live, I 
would never murmur again.” 

“Nor I,” said Nanny, softly. 

“But—I think—I have almost given her up, 
dear.” 

“And I have quite,” answered Nanny, in a low 
voice. 

Barbara went back to her post. She had 
caught a glimpse of her father seated at the ta- 
ble, trying his long unpracticed hand, laborious- 
ly learning to write over again, as he often said, 
with a sad smile. She had seen her mother mov- 
ing about the room in the sunshine, and the 
whole picture had such a sweet, home look, that 
it reconciled her more and more to the loss of 
Mortlake. And then in contrast so vivid that it 
brought pitiful tears to her eyes, she saw the 
great darkened parlors of that other dwelling, 
heard the sounds of anguished sorrow from the 
undisciplined natures around, looked in imagi- 
nation upon the lovely face that had always 
smiled upon her, and silently asked as the great- 
est boon of her life that God would grant her a 
contented spirit. 

With what strange emotions she looked upon 
the face of little June, the child with such wom- 
anly impulses and attributes! 

“Dear little sister,” she murmured, “dear little 
angel June! are you going away to make heaven 
seem nearer and more precious tous all? Are 
you going to sing your sweet songs in the gold- 
encity?” . 

As she looked there dawned upon June’s face 
agreat light. The whole character of its expres- 
sion was changed; lids and lips moved, and her 
hands closed over the coverlet. 

“Mamma, come quick,” whispered Barbara, 
huskily; “I think June is dying.” 

The pen fell from Mr. Harper’s trembling fin- 
gers; Mrs. Harper threw down the work she had 
just taken up, and Nanny turned her face to the 
wall, covering her eyes with trembling fingers. 
In another moment they were at the bedside, 
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The soft halo of the departing sun threw a nim- 
bus of gold over the young girl’s head. 

“If she will only know us!” whispered the 
mother—“before she goes.” 





For the Companion. 
WHAT CAME OF IT. 

A company of merry school boys were passing 
their vacation on a farm in the mountainous re- 
gion of New Hampshire. They had been nota 
little surprised on their arrival to find their host 
—a little, withered and very lame old man—as 
intelligent as any one they ever met, and a per- 
fect gentleman in manners. 

The only thing that did not please them was 
his anxious care of them, and his insisting that 
Tim Rafferty, his man, should follow at their 
heels, in all their wild tramps. They had come 
up there to be free, to do as they pleased; and 
therefore they felt that a few hairbreadth es- 
capes in hunting, or from being lost in the meun- 
tains till the neighbors should rally to the search 
with dogs and horns, was only a part of the glo- 
rious adventures of which they hoped to boast 
at home and in school. 

“Well, boys,” cried Dick Mason, who consid- 
ered himself the leader and the hero—to be—of 
the party, “all our plans are up for to-night. 
Tim had our torches all ready, and Dame San- 
born had put up such a lunch as makes a man 
hungry to think of. Thenight will be the black- 
est of the season, and the farm boys say the 
stream in the gap will run and roar like fury 
after this rain, and that the foam will dash up 
against the high rocks, making all sorts of 
shapes in the torchlight—witches riding broom- 
sticks, angels flying upwards, and imps going 
down. It'll be a glorious night for an adven- 
ture!” 

“Well, what’s the trouble? Can’t we go?” 
asked two or three boys, at the same time. 

“Go? No, it seems not. In the midst of all 
the preparations in comes old Slippy-ty-hop, 
and asks what’s up now. When he heard the 
plan he put his veto on it.”’ 

“What, he don’t presume to say we sha’n’t 
go?” cried Will Hunter, his eye flashing with 
anger. ‘‘We haven’t left the apron strings to be 
tied to his crutch, I can tell him.” 

“Look here, boys,” said the oldest and most 
quiet of the group, “this isn’t fair, now. We 
were put into Mr. Sanborn’s care by our parents, 
and he is responsible for our safety. 1 think it’s 
mean and unmanly, when he attempts to fulfil 
his promise, to turn upon him and ridicule his 
deformity, or misfortune, whichever it was that 
caused his lameness.” 

“QO, you preach till you’re tired,” cried Dick; 
“I’m not going to be under his thumb. I’m go- 
ing to the gap to-night; who'll be men and fol- 
low?” 

“Not I,” said Will Hunter, “if Mr. Sanborn 
has good reason for forbidding it.” 

“You’re a coward,” replied Dick. ‘‘You’re 
afraid of the witches and imps formed by the 
spray.” 

“[’'m afraid of breaking my neck, which is an 
important member to a fellow with such a good 
appetite,” replied the other. 

“A pack of cowards and fools; mammas’ pet 
boys, that should have brought their nursery 
maids with them!” muttered Dick, through his 
closed teeth. 

Will Hunter and another sensible lad, fearing 
that Dick im his wounded dignity might have 
spoken disrespeetfully to their host, for whom 
they began to feel real affection, sought him in 
the barn where he was superintending the men 
threshing grain, and told him they had heard of 
his disapproval of the night excursion to the gap, 
and should submit cheerfully to his judgment 
in the matter. 

The color rose to his pale cheek, and told the 
tale of Dick’s insolence; but he made no allusion 
to it. 

“Young gentlemen,” he said, “when your 
pleasures and my business are over for the day, 
I will tell you why I refused to give my sanction 
to your plan.” 

The night was very cold and bleak, as is often 
the case in the mountains in early September, 
and the party gathered around the broad, open 
fireplace, some of them shelling pop-corn to drop 
in the ashes, and others roasting shagbarks in 
the coals. . 

“Iwas going to tell you, my young friends, 
why I should not dare to ford the stream in the 
gap on such a night as’’—— 

“I suppose it is because you’re lame,” inter- 
rupted Dick Mason, who mistook impudence for 
independence. “But you should remember, sir, 
that we are neither lame nor eld.” 

Mr. Sanborn made no reply to this, but looked 
at Dick in mute astonishment. Oneof the boys, 
in shame for him who had no shame for himself, 

attempted an apology, and another threatencd 


to put him out of the house and to write to his 
father. 

Mr. Sanborn went on as if no interruption 
had occurred, and asked, “Would you like to 
hear how I came by the lameness with which 
this young-man has just taunted me?” 

All agreed in asking the story, and Will Hunt- 
er said, “I suppose you were lamed when a sol- 
dier.” 

“No, my lad, I was lamed by-being a fool! I 
graduated at Harvard, twenty-five or thirty 
years before you were born, and had commenced 
the study of civil engineering. My father had 
influence in political circles, and as government 
was at the time surveying largely in the new 
territories, my prospects were very bright. This 
farm was owned at the time by my uncle, who 
had inherited it from my grandfather, and here 
we were at liberty to come and bring as many 
companions as we pleased in summer. 

“The vacation after I graduated, I came up 
here with three classmates, all of whom have 
since then made fortunes, and one of them a 
‘stir’ in tae world. One of my friends was a 
very daring youth, and cared more to boast of 
his boldness than of his morals. He heard of 
the pass in the gap, and resolved to see the won- 
derful shapes—which all the country boys tell 
of, but which nobody has ever seen—in the 
darkness. 

“My uncle assured us it was an old woman’s 
fable, a humbug; but this Southern sprig, Tal- 
ford, vowed that he should hang his head the 
rest of his life as a coward, if he didn’t prove the 
story either false or true. 

“There was an immense great fellow working 
on the farm, named Jonathan Goble, out of 
whom we got much fun. He was a keen rogue, 
but wore the semblance of a simpleton. He 
told marvellous stories of the gap, which, he 
said, could never be visited without seeing bears. 
He had known of twenty shot there, and had 
eaten steaks from several of them. 

“He resolved, against the wish of my uncle, 
to go; and got guns, powder and lunch all 
ready on just such a night as this. When the 
hour came we looked round for Jonathan to 
guide us, but he was nowhere to be found; and 
my aunt concluded he had gone to the ‘Flats,’ 
where he had associates. 

“So we set off without him, and after a tramp 
of seven miles, over stones and through mire 
and water, we at last approached the bark lodge, 
which marked the spot where we were to cross 
the roaring current. Before us was a frightful 
scene, and for one I confess that my heart some- 
what failed me. There were precipices beneath, 
mountains above, and the water roaring so as 
to confuse the senses. Over the tumbling, boil- 
ing stream were three crazy, half-decayed logs, 
and on these we were to trust our lives for the 
sake of seeing ‘spray-witches,’ and proving that 
we were brave men! 

“The wind was blowing fiercely. We stepped 
hurriedly forward to gain the shelter of the bark 
lodge, to consult as to the best course to pursue, 
for our bravery was cooling off wenderfully. 
Just there an object was revealed that made the 
blood leap in our veins. Under the shadow of 
the lodge a wild beast crouched, and at our ap- 
proach stirred and growled as if in anger at be- 
ing disturbed. Every one in the party was ter- 
ror-stricken, but I mustered strength enough to 


say,— 

“Don’t run, boys. If you do, he’ll follow. 
Don’t shoot, either, to anger him. Bears never 
attack men unless they are hungry.’ 

“Again he gave a deep, low grow], and raised 
himself as if in the act of springing up. We 
could stand it no longer, and each one took to 
his heels and scampered up a steep ascent above 
the lodge, from which we could plainly discern 
the black mass and hear the low, angry growls. 

“Fancying ourselves safe from attack, we pre- 
pared to open fire; but our guns wouldn’t go off! 
Not only was our powder wet, but our locks 
were loose, and we loaded and pulled triggers 
till we were tired. It was useless. We had 
placed ourselves, by running up the ascent, vir- 
tually under guard, for our only way of escape 
was past the ledge, and there our enemy lay 
guarding the pass, 

“Besides this, our position was insecure, as the 
stones kept rolling from beneath our feet, carry- 
ing our only support with them. We grasped 
the scrub growth about us, but it had no depth 
of root and would not sustain us. Every stone 
and shower of earth that fell upon the bear 
seemed to enrage him more and more, and we 
were expecting every moment to be hurled at 
his feet. 

“T cannot describe the anguish of those few 
moments on the top of a crumbling precipice, 
with loosening stones above, darkness around, 

and such a foe beneath us! Suddenly the bear 
rose, shook himself, and with a low growl 





the very mountain after each step. As the 
black and indistinct form rushed upon us it 
cried out,— 

“Wal, neow, as soon’s you’ve got done shoot- 
in’ at a feller with lame guns and wet peowder, 
he’ll git ye back home without yer breaking yer 
necks; but next time you better take the advice 
of folks that knows more than such a pack o’ 
fools as you be!’ 

“Strange as it was, as soon as we were relieved 
from one fear, we resolved not to return till we 
had crossed the stream and seen the witches! 
Jonathan advised us against it, and almost for- 
bade the attempt; but gentlemen were not to be 
controlled by a green country clown. 

“We made the attempt; but before we fairly 
got on the logs, a mass of earth fell from above, 
bringing with it a huge stone which struck me 
and broke my thigh. My companions helped 
Jonathan place me on a rude litter that he made 
in the darkness, and we reached my uncle’s just 
as the day was breaking. 

“Thus it was that I was maimed for life, and 
my high hopes for active usefulness quenched. 
In return for all I lost, I had the honor of being 
frightened nearly out of* my senses by a hired 
man in a buffalo robe, for I didn’t even cross the 
stream! 

“Jonathan, seeing that we would not take ad- 
vice, had urged us on with the intention of teach- 
ing us a lesson; and to save himself from dan- 
ger, he had wet our gunpowder and unscrewed 
some part of our guns. And well was it for us 
that he went, or I must have died there in my 
agony. 

“Seeing my inability for business, my uncle 
willed this farm to me, and here I have passed 
my life. The excursion you planned is safe and 
pleasant by daylight, when there have been no 
rains to swell the stream; but it might have cost 
you your lives on such a dark night as this, 
when the current is so strong and the sides of 
the gully are so insecure. There is a wide dif- 
ference, young gentlemen, between bravery and 
fool-hardiness.” J. D.C. 





For the Companion. 
INTO THE DARKNESS. 


Young Tom Wardlaw had gone on a sealing voy- 
age in the ship Sophia, The voyage was net fully 
successful, and the captain had half decided to return 
to St. Johns, While still undecided, a violent storm 
arose from the south-west, and was so fierce that the 
sealer had to turn and run before it. 

It was day when the ship’s course was changed, 
and from that moment the storm blew more and 
more violently. When night came the gale contin- 
ued, and added to the horrors of a storm at sea was 
the blackness of intense darkness. 

Driving on before the wind, under such circumstan- 
ces, has in it something that is appalling, though the 
experienced sailor frequently takes it like any other 
sea vicissitude, as a matter of course. Wardlaw, 
however, was uneasy at the prospect, and as he could 
not sleep, he was glad that he was ordered to the 
bowsprit as an extra watch, during the early part ef 
the night. The end of the bowsprit, as far forward 
as he could project himself; was his somewhat peril- 
ous position. 

Here he peered forth into the stormy night, and 
sought to see through the thick darkness the perils 
that lay before the vessel. Vain, indeed, did that 
task seem to him. The darkness was intense, and 
far surpassed any thing that he had ever seen. Be- 
hind him was the vast mass of the vessel as it came 
surging through the billows, with its rigging singing 
in the wind, and the few sails it carried at times flap- 
ping wildly in the blast; while beneath him the 
waves pelted against the bows, and boiled in fury as 
they were flung back in foam. 

Suddenly there burst through the thick blackness 
before him something that was not blackness—some- 
thing that was indefinable, something that towered 
far on high, and was the same in general effect as 
the black cliff of some ironbound coast, suddenly re- 
vealed through a fog. But this, if it werea cliff, was 
not black. This seemed slightly luminous through 
the darkness, It was a clouded whiteness that dif- 
fered from the darkness as a cliff’s blackness differs 
from fog. 

To Wardlaw the sight was perplexing. He knew 
not what to think, and for a moment he stood in be- 
wilderment, but after that moment his quick ear 
detected certain sounds that seemed like the rush of 
waves against rocks; so, in an instant, he yelled out, 
“Breakers ahead! Port!’ 

What happened after that Wardlaw could not very 
well distinguish. Whether the man at the wheel 
shouted back Aye! aye! or whether he drove on as 
before, he could not tell; certain it is, that the mo- 
ment after his warning cry had escaped him, the So- 
phia struck with a tremendous crash. 

At the force of that blow Wardlaw was jerked 
from his post and hurled into the darkness. He 
struck some solid substance, ever which he slid for a 
long distance, borne by the force of the momentum 
with which he had been thrown. In his ears there 
rang a wild and hideous uproar; a commingling of 
sounds abhorrent and terrific. Then came the crash 
of giant masses, falling thunderously down; then 
came the rush of overwhelming waters; then came 


and olear, there came a cry—a human cry—a shriek 
of horror, a wail of despair! 

After this, Wardlaw became conscious that he was 
clinging, with a convulsive grasp, to some substance 
hard as a rock, and so cold that his hands were al- 
ready almost numb. He was on his side, with his 
head raised, and his body supported by one elbow, as 
he thus clung. But such a grasp was unnecessary, 
as he was no longer in danger of falling any where. 
So he released his hold, and plunged his hands into 
his pockets for warmth. 

Where was he? 

He knew not. Not on board the ship. He had 
been hurled from it as the ship struck, but where? 
Was this some icy Northern coast? There was cer- 
tainly ice enough. Ice was underneath him, and it 
was chilling him through and through as he sat on 
it. Ice was allaround him. He had been clinging 
to a fragment of ice. 

Suddenly the whole truth became manifest. It 
was an iceberg. 

Yes; all was plain. The Sophia had run against 
an iceberg, and by the force of the collision he had 
been jerked from his post. But by what unparal- 
leled fortune had he escaped destruction? What 
kind of an iceberg wasit? Perhapsanice-field. And 
the Sophia? Ah! there was no need for conjecture 
as to the fate of the Sophia, The sounds which had 
burst upon his ears had given sufficient indication of 
that; those crashings had been the fall of the masts 
and breaking of the ship; that rush of waters had 
been the sea overwhelming the sinking vessel, and 
the cry had come from the men on the deck. 
Wardlaw rose to his feet, for to lie there any lon- 
ger would be death. Cautiously he stamped upon 
the ice beneath, and afterwards, finding it firm 
enough, he stamped more vigorously, at the same 
time striking his arms across his breast so as to re- 
gain warmth. 

It was night, and long indeed were the hours of 
that night as they passed away. He was helpless, 
for he did not dare to move to any distance in any 
direction, Around him the storm raged; the wind 
and rain beat pitilessly upon him, and more than 
once he had to fall upon his face as some gust of 
more than usual violence came sweeping over him. 
The heurs of the night thus passed, and that night 
seemed to him to be protracted to the length of years. 
But at length the storm moderated, the shadows les- 
sened, and far away, over the east, he could make 
out something that looked like that light of heaven, 
which now, after his long environment of darkness, 
seemed a holy and blessed thing. 

At length the day did dawn, and he was able to 
leok around. He found himself on the border of a 
great ice-field, which extended far away. The So- 
phia had struck upon the edge of it, and as he had 
been hurled from the bowsprit he had struck the 
smooth ice, and had slid along it to the place where 
he now was. 

On one side he saw the towering form of a vast 
iceberg, which he now recognized as the cause of 
that glimmer that he had seen through the darkness, 
and he saw that the man at the helm, if he put the 
helm a-port, had thrown the Sophia upon the edge 
of the ice-field. 

Some black forms attracted his notice, and he 
walked toward them. They were seals, who hurried 
into the water at his appreach. The neighborhood 
of these animals seemed to lessen his loneliness, 

But he was not destined to endure much more. 
The ice-field was in the midst of the sealing grounds, 
and before evening there came a sealer which took 
him off, and at the same time secured seals enough to 
complete her cargo and return at once to St. Johns. 
But neither the Sophia nor any of her crew were 
ever heard from after that fearful night. He was the 
only man saved. 


42>. 
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THE SEA-SERPENT AGAIN. 

The sea-serpent is favering the Scotch with his 
visits, having deserted the American shores. 

A gentleman, says the Inverness Courier, on whose 
intelligent observation and accuracy we have perfect 
reliance, sends the following account of a strange 
animal now to be seen about the west coast of Inver- 
nesshire, and which, if not the veritable or tradi- 
tional sea-serpent, must be the object so often repre- 
sented under that appellation: 

“On Tuesday last, I went on a trip to Lochourn, 
in my small sailing boat. I was accompanied by my 
friend and your acquaintance, the Rev. Mr. ———, 
of Kent, my two daughters, a young man, my grand- 
son and a servant lad. While we were prococding 
along the Sound of Sleat it fell calm, and we were 
rowing the boat, when we observed behind us a row 
of dark masses, which we took at first glance for a 
shoal of porpoises; but a second look showed that 
these masses formed one and the same creature, for 
it moved slowly across eur wake, about two hun- 
dred yards off, and disappeared. 

“Afterwards, what seemed its head reappeared, 
followed by the bumps or undulations of his body, 
which rose in succession till we counted eight of 
them, It approached now within about one hun- 
dred yards or less, and with the help of binoculars, 
of which there happened to be three on board, we 
could see it pretty distinctly. 

“We did not see its eyes, nor observe any scales; 
but two of the party believed that they saw what 
they took to be a small fin moving above the water. 
It then slowly sank, and moved away just under the 
surface of the water, for we could trace its course 
till it rose again, by the large waves it raised above 
it, to the distance of a mile and upwards. 

‘‘We had no means of measuring its size with any 
accuracy; but taking the distance from the centre of 





the howl of winds that seemed to exult over the ruin 





rushed up the ascent, seeming to throw down 


they had wrought, and in the midst of all this, shrill 


one bump or undulation of its body to that of anoth- 
er at six feet, (and it could not be less,) the length of 
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the portion visible above the water would be about 
fifty feet; and there might have been about twenty 
feet or thirty feet more of its length which we did 


not see. 


“Its head scemed blunt, and looked about eighteen 
inches in diameter, andthe bumps are rather larger 
than the head. When in rapid motion the bumps 
disappeared, and only the head and neck could be 
seen partly above the surface of the water. It con- 
tinued to rush about in the same manner as long as 


I was not so enthusiastic over the scene, for 
Icould not help the curious feeling that crept 
over me as I walked in the shadow of the forlorn, 
tumble-down piles, and met, every now and 
then, some lowering, evil eye watching me wierd- 
ly, or passed by deformity of all shapes and 
sizes, only kept from begging by the sight of 
the “pleece,”’ (police. ) 

At last we came to Rag Fair, and how shall I 


we remained within sight of the place, but did not} describe it? I think of it now sometimes with 


again come so near us that day. 


“On the afternoon of the next day, as we were re- 
turnitrg nome, we encountered our strange acquain- 
tance again within the entrance of Lochourn, and 
saw him careering swiftly along the surface of the 


akind of maze. Can it be possible that when 
the quiet, Sunday-loving people are wending 
their way to the various churches; when all the 
bells and the chimes are ringing; when the cler- 


water, which was now slightly rippled with a light | &Y in their respectable pulpits are exhorting the 


air of wind.” 


«> 
+> 


WHAT I SAW IN LONDON. 


From a Correspondent. 





I have been to Rag Fair! 
polite circles; tell it not in Gath! 


Papa didn’t go, as a matter of course, but 


had an invitation, and did not rest till he told 
A lady and her two 
brothers made the party, all from New England. 

They had come with a determination to learn 
about every thing, and were not to be deterred 
by the stories of the horrors of this and that, 
from learning the whereabouts of all the famous 
localities of the city. Two policemen were en- 
gaged to accompany us, so we felt quite safe, 
particularly as the parties were old friends we 


me I might accept it. 


had known well in America. 





“Put on your plainest suit,” said Miss Doro- | 
I shall, though it’s not | 
much matter about me, because I am neither 
I declare, I almost tremble 


thea, “if you do go. 


young nor pretty. 
to think of it, after all,” she added. 
“Is it such a very bad place?” I asked. 


“According to all accounts, it is very hard to 
get through without being hounded almost to 
Bu dear me, I 
wouldn’t miss the sight of it for all my passage 


death to buy, by the Jews. 


, 


money home.’ 


Behold us, then, equipped, ready for our trip; 
I in my waterproof gown and cape, and small 
round hat; Miss Dorothea in a suit of black al- 
paca, which had served her a good many years, 


judging by the seams. 


We were to go to Houndsditch, a wide street 
running from the Aldgate High Street to Bish- 


opsgate Street. 


old Tower of London. 


In this locality is the famous “Petticoat Lane, 
where endless lanes, courts and dirty alleys 


abound, 


Whisper it not in 
If you could 
only see Ray Fair, what would you think of me? 


wicked to become good; when the surpliced 
boys are singing, and the sun streaming through 
the painted windows, that at that very moment 
in Houndsditch, the very same scene was being 
enacted that has been witnessed, year after year, 
in aChristian city? I assure you, it all seems 
strange and unnatural to me, and I puzzle my 
I brains in vain trying to understand it. 

An immense market, whose stalls instead of 
being hung with beef, mutton, sausages, pigs, 
poultry, are streaming.with clothes of every de- 
scription and in every stage of dilapidation! I 
never saw so much trash in one place in all my 
life; I never expect to see a sight like it again. 

On every side were the venders; Jews with 
long noses, Jews with hanging lips, Jews with 
shrewd, sparkling black eyes; here and there a 
coarse-faced Irishman or woman; very rarely an 
Englishman. 

And then the clothes! the clothes! 

“My sakes alive!” said Miss Dorothea, “I nev- 
er in all my life knew what tatters were before. 
It isn’t possible they intend to sell that pair of 
trousers; why, I have counted eleven patches, 
and the rest is in strings.” 

“O yes, they find customers for every thing,” 
said one of the policemen, who had to hover 
about on each side of us, or they would have 
pulled us to pieces in their efforts to make a 
trade. More than one bony hand was held out 
to clutch my dress, but one look of the officer 
was sufficient. 

“A operry cape, ma’am, jest going as cheap 
as dirt. The young lady as made it for ’erself 
is dead, and don’t need it no more. I do axpect 
it war no less than a countess.” 
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I stopped here for just one miserable second. 


The street at the other end of | The opera cape in question had once been white 
Houndsditch Street is known as the Minories, 


if my memory serves me right, and leads to the 


yea, it had even been lined with white satin 
elaborately quilted, and edged, I judged, from 
the few mournful remnants, with ermine But 
O that opera cloak in its present condition? I 
wish you could have seen it. It was one mass 


I noticed the names of some of these,— j of wrinkles, and grease, and dirt. It had been 
“Tripe Yard,” “Sandy’s Row,” “Frying Pan 


passed from hand to hand till even the faint re- 


Alley,” “Stony Lane,” and other miserable cog- | flection of its original splendor was lost in the 


nomens. 


I began to feel uncomfortable. 


One can form no idea of the appearance of the 
It made me 
so heart-sick to witness some of the children, 
more depraved and filthy than you can imagine; 


people who swarm in these places. 
} 


I assure you, at this part of our jour: 
ney, though the policemen were waiting for us, 


smut and the tatters. 
ed me to buy it! 
of me, I wonder? 

In the same stall were heaps of just such 
clothes, and all for sale. Babies’ dresses, as 
filthy as they came off the poor, miserable little 
backs; boys’ shoes, with heels and toes com- 


And yet the Jew want- 
What could he have thought 


blear-eyed, broken-backed, lame, crooked, de-| pletely gone; men’s boots ditto; little pinafores 


formed in every way. 


charities? 


“You see,” said the policeman, with a strong} feet were in strings. 


What is the reason these 
terrible things must be witnessed and endured 
in these splendid cities, with their churches and 


that held the last crease the dirty fingers made 
in them; long clothes slit, darned and mended 
in every conceivable way; black clothes sewed 
with white thread, and a pair of stockings whose 
Caps without visors, hats 


cockney accent, “they does send missionaries | without crowns, gloves without thumbs, petti- 


and the like among these ere ’eathen, but they 
doesn’t know, these people, their right hand 
They only knows as money is 
money, and will git what they want; so in con- 


from their left. 


sequence they ’ates the rich ones.” 


“Do look at the curious old buildings,” said | dream it was at all like this. 
Miss Dorothea; “see how they lean over; sce 
their bulgy little windows, their patches and di- 
They must be hundreds of years 
old, and the chimneys look ready to fall any 
Well, well, | wouldn’t have missed 


lapidations. 


moment. 
this sight for the world.’ 


coats that I should have been loth to take for 
wash-rags, gowns that made me sick to look at 
them. 

“Well, 1 am dumbfounded!” exclaimed Miss 
Dorothea. “I thought it was bad, but I didn’t 
Hold your hand- 
kerchief to your nose, for we don’t know what 
manner of diseases these wretched rags may 
spread. But there, | wouldn’t ’a’ missed it, 
would you?” 

“T believe I would,” was my reply; for the 
sight of these horrible duds conjured up such 





visions of misery and poverty that it almost 
made me cry, till we came to stalls where there 
were some decent things; someclothes that were 
whole, though but few. 

One pretty little blue sack, trimmed with 
braid, that could have been but seldom worn, 
set me to thinking; also a little flannel cloak, 
heavy with embroidery. 

“S’pose it was a stolen child,” said Miss Dor- 
othea, in my ear. 

“What was stolen?” 

“Why, the child, jest for the sake of the 
clothes. I believeif I lost a child, I should make 
for Rag Fair.’”’ 

One old Jew after another leaned from the 
stalls as we passed, and at one time when the 
place seemed full, the noise was deafening. 
Here and there miserable-looking men were try- 
ing to get out of the hands of the Philistines, 
who fairly forced their wares upon them, and 
the policemen, in some instances, were called to 
interfere. 7 

Clothes, clothes, clothes, swinging from hooks; 
hanging over mouldy lines; spread for display 
in front of the stalls: clutched in the long, claw- 
like hands of the dealers; every man fighting for 
a customer, and fighting after he had got one, 
in some cases! This was Rag Fair! 

Only the night before papa had said, in his 
quiet way, ‘‘My child, you’ll be sorry you went.” 

And I was sorry. Iwas ashamed. I was an- 
gry all in one. 

Well, at last the survey was over. Miss Dor- 
othea took my arm, and her brothers paid the 
policemen for their services. 

“Shall we two take a Hansom?” asked my 
friend. ‘Why, sakes alive, how pale you are!” 

“Do take a Hansom, Miss Dorothea,” 1 said, 
ready to cry. The quict of the Sunday streets 
after we had left the disgusting locality of Rag 
Fair had a soothing effect upon my nerves, but 
I looked at the well-dressed people, the church- 
es, the splendid houses, as if I were in a dream. 
The first words I said as I met papa were, “I 
never, never wish to see Rag Fair again!” 

JESSIE. 


42> 


SONG, 


Man first learned song in paradise, 

From the bright angels o’er him singing; 
And in our home above the skies 

Glad anthems are forever ringing ; 
God lends His ear, well pleased to hear 

The songs that cheer his children’s sorrow; 
Till day shall break, and we shall wake 

Where love will make unfading morrow. 

Bethune. 
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THE USE OF PAIN. 


It is curious that many of the most useful 
| things are those we liké least. Who likes pain? 








. | And yet pain does more than any thing else to 


| keep us in life and health. How often should 
| we be in danger of death from fire or cold, hun- 
. ger or wounds, if pain did not put us on our 
guard. 

The case has been known of a man whose ner- 
vous system was in such a diseased state that 
he was insusceptible of pain. He stood with 
his back to the fire so close that his clothes 
| caught fire and his flesh was burned. He did 
| not perceive the injury he was suffering, till he 
was informed by the horrible smell of the con- 
suming flesh, and then it was too late. He soon 
died of the injury, from which alittle pain might 
have saved him. 

Pain is frequently the only guide which the 
physician has to the locality of a disease, but it 
is not always a safe guide. When a man’s leg 
has been cut off, and the stump is tickled, he 
thinks he feels the sensation in the sole of his 
foot or his toes. So pain is sometimes felt at 
the extremity of a set of nerves, when its source, 
that is, the disease, is at the root. 

This is especially the case with a disease which 
causes great suffering among children—the in- 
flammation of the hip joint. This begins with 
aslight pain in the knee joint, of which the child 
complains on rising in the morning. As there 
is no apparent trouble with the knee, and the 
pain passes off during the day, the parents do 
not concern themselves about it. But in a few 
days it gets worse, and the child begins to limp 
and suffer continually. Then bandages and 
poultices are applied to the knee, but the trouble 
is really in the hip, and has frequently become 
so serious before it is discovered, as to cause life- 
long lameness and distress. 

Pain is useful not only in marking the locality 
of disease, but sometimes also in enabling us to 
detect its cause. This is the case with that dis- 
tressing complaint,—neuralgia in the face. Oc- 
casionally this terrible pain occurs at a certain 
hour in the day only, and during the interval 
the patient is free from it. When this is the 
mode of its attack, we may safely conclude that 
it is due to the influence of miasma or malaria. 
This poison usually produces intermittent fever, 
or chills, but this fever is sometimes, as the doc- 


| 





tors say, masked, and takes the form of neural- 
gia—thatis, nerve pain. In such a case the pa- 
tient who has tried almost every conceivable 
remedy for neuralgia, may often be cured at 
once by a single dose of quinine. 

There is frequently danger of confounding 
ability to bear pain with insensibilify to pain. 
A person of strong will may control any expres- 
sion of suffering, and another person of strong 
frame and robust health may seem to bear the 
pain bravely, when in truth he scarcely feels it. 

Those who live in the open air, as hunters and 
soldiers, care very little, even for the amputation 
of alimb. The Abyssinians, when bitten by a 
snake, procure as soon as possible a live coal 
and burn out the poison, scarccly noticing the 
pain. 

Delicate persons, on the other hand, often suf- 
fer intensely from causes that seem very slight. 
Their pleasures are perhaps more intense, but 
their pains are consequently more acute. We 
must be careful how we accuse ladies of a weak, 
nervous temperament, of want of fortitude. 


or 


INCIDENTS OF THE GREAT FIRE. 

There were many interesting incidents associ- 
ated with the late fire in Boston which have not 
been mentioned in the papers. We make a note 
of several that came under our observation. 

One of the most marked was, perhaps, the 
currents of wind created by the heated and rar- 
efied air. The evening on which the conflagra- 
tion began was unusually calm, and the city, 
beneath a serene sky lay bathed in the light of 
the growing November moon. As the flames ran 
from one building to another, until block after 
block was on fire, a strong wind arose, rushing 
through the streets and over the buildings in the 
vicinity of the flames. It increased at one time 
almost to a hurricane, while at a little distance 
from the burning area the waters of the harbor 
seemed to be calm or but little agitated. It was 
a local wind, and the current was strong in 
the streets nearest to the fire. Several times it 
rose very suddenly, and seemed to revolve with 
the force of no ordinary whirlwind, rolling with 
a peculiar sound toward the fiery sea. The same 
phenomena has been noticed during most great 
conflagrations. 

The appearance of the sky, too, was very strik- 
ing, and at times magnificent in its glittering 
brightness. At about ten o’clock, or some two 
hours after the beginning of the conflagration, 
the face of the heavens became resplendent with 
a crimson light, and the whole city east of Bea- 
con Hill was as bright as day. The stars were 
obscured, but the moon, still shining through 
the smoky sky, was golden like the sun. 

The morning light revealed a flaming city 
and a copper sky. We saw the sun from one of 
the wharves as it came up from the sea. It had 
its usual color and clearness. An hour after- 
ward it was shining through the smoky atmos- 
phere. It had a peculiar lustre, and was as red 
as blood. This redness, which is usually observ- 
able under similar circumstances, though in a 
less degree, continued several mornings. 

The influence of such an exciting calamity on 
the nerves of a multitude of people is also re- 
markable. As the miser is found clutching his 
gold among the ruins of Pompeii, so do people 
usually show their ruling passions during a time 
like this. We stopped on one of the wharves 
very early on the morning of Sunday, purposely 
to study the faces of the boot and shoe thieves. 
If ever a fiendish light shone upon the human 
countenance it was upon some of these. One 
young woman, who had evidently been driven 
from her home by the flames, and lost what lit- 
tle property she had, was going around amon: 
her acquaintances, exulting with most animated 
exclamations of pleasure, that she had stolen 
two pairs of shoes and a pair of gaiters.” 

The poor people at the foot of Essex and Fed- 
eral Streets did not seem to regard their losses, 
in their bewilderment and excitement over the 
carnival of fire triumphantly rolling before them. 
The effect of the scene on the highly susceptible 
and nervous people was in many cases yet more 
peculiar. As Nero is said to have fiddled while 
Rome was burning, or as horses rush into tle 
flame, so does a spirit of recklessness seem to 
seize a certain class of people at such a time. 
Thus, while we saw some weeping or looking 
heart-broken, as though comprehending the 
greatness of the disaster, there were others who 
seemed to be half-crazed by the fire fiend, and 
were rushing from place to place in a hilarious 
state of feeling, as though in the highest enjoy- 
ment at the spectacle. 

There are things that sometimes suddenly 
awaken an heroic spirit amid the direst calami- 
ties. Such was the local pride that inspired the 





firemen to make the greatest possible exertions 
to save the Old South church, an edifice associ- 





ated with Boston’s history from early coloni:l 
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times. It was anoble fight that was made for 
this old historic structure. Its roof caught again 
and again, but the firemen battled with the 
flames with almost superhuman energy, and 
again and again the word was passed through 
the streets, ‘The Old South yet stands.”” Andit 
still stands, as it stood in the days of the Ad- 
amses, When Dalrymple’s forces hurled by it 
their charge of fire. 

One can never forget the appalling spectacle 
of Sunday morning—the merchant palaces ly- 
ing in ruins, the flaming city, the red sky, the 
withering air, the excited multitudes, the closed 
churches, the silent church bells. Then, if ever, 
did one feel the instability of all worldly posses- 
sions, and that there was but one reliance for 
the human heart—on God. As the assembled 
merchants sung in Tremont Temple, a day or 
two afterwards, while their warehouses were yet 
smouldering: 2 


“Let mountains from their seats be hurled 
Down to the deep and buried there; 
Convulsions shake the solid world,— 
Our hearts shall yield to no despair. 


“There is a stream whose gentle flow 
Supplies the city of our God; 

Life, love and joy still gliding through, 
And watering His divine abode.” 

In this stream of refreshing, of which, per- 
haps, these strong men never sung so feelingly 
before, are consolations which convulsions can- 
not shake, nor death devour. 

+> ——___—_— 
A GORGEOUS SPIDER. 

The gardener was trimming an old, purple, 
lilac tree to-day, when down swung a spider, 
just over his head, the like of which neither of 
ushadever seen. At the first glance we thought 
it was a bumble-bee, that had got entangled in a 
web. A dining goblet would hardly cover the 
space it occupied, both body and legs. Having 
spun out its thread in its descent, it remained 
captive in mid air, swaying gently to and fro, in 
the full light of the sunshine, thus affording us 
the finest opportunity for examination. 

It looked exactly as if it was made up of the 
richest black velvets with magnificent orange 
trimmings, and a dainty white tie around the 
neck. As for its legs, they were every one of 
them in silken hose and patent leather, set off 
with gems which were worn as buckles. 

We decided, at once, that it was some Beau 
Brummel coming out in the new fall fashions; 
but the gardener declared, with a scornful roll- 
ing of his eyes, that “nuffin’ but a woman would 
wear such a bustle as dat ar’.” We applauded 
Sambo for his wit, and went in to fetch the mag- 
nifying glass to get a better look at the finery of 
spiderdom, and to summon the young folks to 
look at the curiosity. 

The scene that followed was indescribable, and 
gotten up in excellent school-girl style. 

“O! my! Isn’t it sweet? (ugh!)” 

“It’s perfectly lov-el-ly! (ugh!)” 

And so on to the end of the chapter of excla- 
mations! The most wonderful thing about this 
spider was that it had wings! They extended on 
both sides, and seemed to be used as parachutes 
to break its descent. They were thin, gauzy, and 
like those of a gadfly. We severed the thread 
and made the creature a prisoner for closer ex- 
amination; and although we turned it over ‘and 
over, it persisted in playing stone-dead and did 
not move the slightest, although we must have 
occasioned it fright and possibly pain. I must 
not forget to add that when we examined the 
spider, through the glass, the whole very ele- 
gant costume was finished with feather trim- 
ming; from which fact, we infer, it will continue 
to be worn the coming winter! C. W. F. 
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THE SHIP OF THE DESERT. 

This is the poetical name of the camel, because as 
the ship is the only means of crossing the ocean, so 
the camel is the only means of crossing the trackless 
sands of the desert. This animal does not look at all 
like a ship, but it is like one in this, that its motion 
generally makes the traveller feel sick when first he 
starts on his voyage. 

There isa mistake about this animal that is very 
common, viz., that it is used only in hot climates. 
In a book recently published we read: ‘‘The reindeer 
is to those whose habitations have been fixed near 
the pole, what the camel is found to be by those who 
are called to live near the equator.”” But the Tartar, 
or Bactivan eamel, is said to be of little use during 
the hot summer. The American traveller, Pumpel- 
ly, journeyed with camels, from Kalgan in China 
through the desert of Gobi to Kiachta on the bor- 
der of Siberia, when the thermometer stood some- 
times at 20° below zero. In this part of Asia all the 
winter transportation is done by camels. 

During the summer months they feed up, and get 
their two humps of fat very large, so that on a win- 
ter journey they can subsist almost on nothing. The 
soft pad attached to their feet adapts them for tread- 
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the cameleer’s stitching a piece of thick hide on them 
The Arabian camel has only one hump, and is some- 
times called a dromedary, though this is really the 
name of only one variety of camel, smaller, lighter, 
and of greater fleetness than the others. The Tartar 
camel is the more docile animal. 
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WE WILL SEND 
The ComMPaNION FREE to January, 1873, to 
all new subscribers sent us during the month 
of November and December. 
tS Specimen copies of the Companion, 
Circulars, Cards and Premium List will be 
sent to persons who may wish them for the 
purpose of getting new names. 
—_+o>—_—_—_—_—_——. 
HAVE YOU RECEIVED YOUR 
PAPER? 
The Companron has been regularly mailed 
to subscribers each week since the great fire 
in our city. Itis probable, however, that in 
the confusion that followed the burning of the 
Post-Office building, some of the papers may 
have been missent or lost, and thus failed to 
reach their destination. We will gladly sup- 
ply any numbers of the paper that have not 
been received by subscribers during the time 
indicated. 





QUEEN VICTORIA WHEN YOUNG. 

It is interesting to read a sketch of Victoria, when 
first beginning her reign, and to see how she has 
changed in a long reign. Mr. Rush wrote at that 
time: 

When Queen Victoria delivered her first speech 
from the throne, on the first opening of Parliament 
in 1838, after her accession, the scene in the House of 
Lords, as witnessed from the Ambassador’s Box, 
was extremely brilliant and striking. As the youth- 
ful queen, then still in her teens, advanced, there 
was a very slight nervousness perceptible in her coun- 
tenance, while the utmost stillness prevailed through 
the House. 

When about to ascend the steps of the throne, her 
foot caught in her robes, and she tripped slightly, 
causing a momentary suffusion, but regained her foot- 
hold in an instant, and took her seat with perfect 
ease and seif-possession, after which, in the sweetest 
tone, she signified to their Lordships to be seated. 
There was still a breathless silence. 

As the queen proceeded with her 8 h, the pre- 

mier, Viscount Melbourne, who stood by her side, in 
his rich court dress, holding upright the sword of 
the State, and who was thought to be sometimes a 
little absent, was observed to follow, or rather anti- 
cipate every word by the apparently involuntary 
movement of his lips, and an occasional inclination 
= the head, from side to side, as though keeping 
time. 
Every word that the young queen uttered, every 
syllable, fell from her in tones that were captivating 
by their softness and musical sweetness, with the 
clearest and most beautiful enunciation, while her 
voice was modulated in the most perfect manner, yet 
all natural, without the slightest shade of affectation. 
When the royal speech was concluded, an evident 
and universal feeling of satisfaction seemed to per- 
vade the House, and one'of the young men of the Di- 
plomatic Corps, whose eyes and ears had been rivet- 
ed to the throne, and who stood near the writer, 
turned to a friend, exclaiming ina ens whis- 
per, while 60bbing his head with excitement, par- 
Saitement bien! The writer subsequently heard the 
young queen announce from the throne, on a similar 
occasion, her approaching marriage to Prince Albert 
—a trying moment; yet the announcement was made 
with a mixture of regal dignity and feminine modes- 
ty, composure and timidity that commanded univer- 
sal admiration. 
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COOLNESS IN DANGER. 


There may be heroism in every-day life greater 
than on the battle-field. One who could maintain a 
cool courage in circumstances like the following, 
would be brave anywhere: 


A French paper relates that at a village near Flor- 
enville (Luxembourg) a gentleman walking along 
the side of a wood saw some bees swarming ona 
straggling branch of an oak tree. He went to fetch 
a hive, and returned with a wood-cutter named 
Guiot,who climbed the tree, and sitting astride of the 
branch, cut off the extremity of it upon which the 
swarm hung. An unexpected result followed; in- 
stead of falling to the — the swarm dispersed, 
and rising like a whirlwind, settled on the head of 
the unlucky Guiot, who was still sitting on the 
branch, forty-five feet from the ground. 

The ———- shuddered. Surely, they thought, 
he will be seized with giddiness, and tortured y a 
thousand stings, he must fall to the ground. But 
Guiot called up all his strength of mind and remained 
until the swarm had formed two long wreaths hang- 
ing from his temples, and waving as he moved; then, 
half-blinded by the insects, which also covered his 
face and body, he contrived to descend from his ele- 
vated position, taking the greatest care not to irri- 
tate this living mantle. 

When he arrived on terra firma a hive was placed 
on his shoulder, but three hours elapsed before the 
bees would take possession of their new home. When 
this happy change was effected the poor wood-cut- 
ter’s wild delight testified to the intensity of the anx- 
iety and discomfort he had endured. 








AN ALMOST FATAL RIDE. 
Stealing rides on the cars generally involves as 
much danger as guilt. It is well that it is so, and if 
every boy would remember this it would help him 
resist the temptation to such dishonest fun. One of 
the Boston papers reports the following: 
Two South Boston youngsters, twelve and fourteen 


ride on the Old Colony Railroad. Their destination 
was Savin Hill, and supposing the Plymouth train 





ing on sand, but though the skin is thick, it is soon 
worn out when the path lies over rocks. This was 
the case with some of Pumpelly’s train. The feet of 
several camels had to be mended every few days, by 


would carry them there, they seated themselves upon 
the brakebeam of one of the trucks, and rode away 
in high glee. Contrary to their expectations, the 

rain was run express to Quincy, nine miles out, at 


years old, bound for the suburbs, decided to steal a]. 








The noise of the wheels deafened them to almost un- 
consciousness, and the fine dust choked them nearly 
to suffocation. 

They endured their sufferings until the train hauled 
up at the Quincy station. They were so far gone, 
however, that they had lost all power to move, and 
but for their discovery by one of the train hands 
would have been carried still further. They were 
taken from the truck more dead than alive, and it 
was some time before they could be made to realize 
their situation. 

It was the opinion of the conductor that had the 
train gone a few miles further before stopping, the 
venturesome urchins could not have lived. As it 
was, they owe their lives to the dampness of the road 
bed, for had the dust been light they would have 
been suffocated in a few minutes. 


~~ 
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WORSE AND WORSE. 
The rule of rhetoric for a string of similes in prose 
or poetry is that each new one shall be nobler than 
the last, or as the old copy-books used to say,— 
“Every line and every letter 
Try to make a little better.” 
Unskilled writers sometimes make themselves ri- 
diculous by an “invented climax,’’ or tumble down- 
wards in their descriptions instead of climbing up. 
The art of “sinking in poetry’ was never, perhaps, 
better illustrated than in the following epitaph, writ- 
ten by Howel upon Charles I.: 
So fell the pe oak by a wild crew 
Of mungre! shrubs that underneath him grew; 
So fell the lion by a pack of curs; 
So the rose withered, ’twixt a knot of burs; 
So fell the eagle by a swarm of gnats; 
So the whale perished by a shoal of sprats. 


4 
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ORIGIN OF THE WORD “TUMBLER.” 


Among the ancient Saxons every one had _ his 
drinking-horn or cup; usually it was a horn, often 
elaborately carved and ornamented with gold and 
silver, and considered a very valuable article among 
aman’s possessions. The drinking-horn was some- 
times left by will as a special gift, as one would now 
bequeath a diamond ring ora costly watch. In the 
transfer of land, before the custom of witnessing by 
seal was introduced, the owner gave something as a 
pledge or token of the contract, and in such cases ff 
was not uncommon to make use of the drinking- 
horn. One family held their estate from Cannte by 
his drinking-horn. This was their sole proof. One 
gets from this fact an idea of the value which was 
attached to this article of personal property. 

The drinking-horn (and glasses afterwards) were 
so made that they could not be keptin an upright 
position; therefore it became necessary as soon as 
they were filled to swallow their contents at once. 
From their 2p eee to fall over is said to have 
come our word ‘‘tumbler,” as applied toa drinking- 

orn. 
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MR. “MUTTON’S BABY.” 

Charles Lamb himself would have appreciated this: 
Amblard, the Frenchman, in whose house the 
Duke of Orleans was boarding while at Boston, was 
atailor. Having made a pair of pantaloons for Dr. 
Lamb, but forgetting the name of his customer, he 
went into the market, and taking hold of a leg of 
mutton, inquired of the butcher,— 
“Vat you call dis?” 
“That is mutton.” 
» ane mutton, is it? Vell, vat you call mutton’s 

a) ? ” 


“Qui!” said the Frenchman, “dat is him. Mon- 
em Lamb is de vera man vat for I make de pante- 
joons.”’ 


b.”” 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion ope with other Publica- 
ons. 


We will send to any a. the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 


Harper’s Weekly and the Companion............... - $4 60 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion....... he 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion...... 
Lippincott’s M ine and the Compani 
Galaxy and the Companion ............. 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion. 
Scribner's Monthly and the Companion. 
Congregationalist and the Companion, includ 
— offered by the publishers ... —. 
he subscriber to the Congregationalist must be a 
new one to that paper. 
Watch and Reflector and the Companion, includ- 
ing portrait of Spurgeon offered by the publishers... .3 55 




























‘The subscriber to the Watchman and Reflector must 
be a new one to that paper. 
Peterson’s M £ ine and the Companion.............. 300 
Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion, including 
the picture offered by the publishers... 385 
American Agriculturist and the Comp: -260 
Advance and the Companion........... -3 85 
Sunday Magazine and the Companion... .410 
Good Words andthe Companion.... .........++ aR: 355 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion, includ- 
ing the picture offered by the publishers..... coccecesS OO 
New York Observer and the Companion....... ....... 355 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion...............- coceed OB 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion........ 385 
Christian Era and the Companion, including the pic- 
ture sent by the publisher postpaid,...... ---3 60 
Hearth and Home and the Companio: 400 
The Nursery and the Companion....... -270 
The Independent and the Companion 360 
The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 
one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion............. 3 50 
Wood’s Household Magazine and the Companion,....2 20 
The School Festival and Companion «200 
Ladies’ Floral Guide and Companion 00 





The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
— ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 











An opportunity is now offered to procure a first-class 


SEWING MACHINE, 
and pay for it (except the advance payment of $10) in 
WORK DONE AT HOME. 


Machines on the most faverable terms for Casu, or, on 
CASH installments as low as $5 per month. 


FOR FAMILY USE. 


‘HALFORD 


Leicestershire 
TABLE SAUCE, 


The Best Sauce and Relish made in any 
part of the World 


FOR 
Family Use. 
PINTS. .. ccccccccccecccccccce evcccccceces FIFTY CENTS. 





3 PETS, .cccesccccoescccocccces eooe.- THIRTY CENTS. 
For Sale by all Grocers. 
JUST THE GIFT BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 


ROUNDABOUT RAMBLES 
IN LANDS OF FACT AND FANCY. 
By Frank R. Stockton, author of the “Ting-a-Ling 


Stories,” etc., etc. One vol. small 4to, profusely 
illustrated. Cloth. ........ $2 50. 


“This is one of the best books for boys we have seen for 


produce a volume which shall be interesting to all young 
people, and the result is that every page is worth reading. 
The contents are exceedingly varied, and although the 
work is mainly intended for the young, it will be found 
quite capable of providing amusement for the leisure hours 
of others more advanced in life. We took it up for the 
purpose of glancing through its pages, and found that we 
were reading steadily on; and, in truth, the book is far 
more interesting than many of much greater pretensions. 
Mr. Stockton may be honestly congratulated on the exe- 
cution of his task. He evidently knows how to engage 
the attention of the young. The illustrations are numer- 
ous and good, and altogether, we scarcely expect to see a 
better book produced this Christmas, although no doubt 
we shall have many more showy ones.”—J. Y. Times. 


GB™ These works for sale by all booksellers, or sent 

postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 

SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
49—it No. 654 Broadway, New York. 


“The Galaxy is about as near perfection as 
anything can be.”’—Daily Register, New Haven, Ct. 





Why not Subscribe 


FOR 


THE GALAXY 


FOR 1873. 





IT IS THE 
BEST AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
No Family can Afford to do Without it. 


IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE READ- 
ING MATTER FOR THE MONEY THAN 
ANY OTHER PERIODICAL OR 
BOOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUN- 
TRY. 





Price $4 00 per year. Send for Prospectus. 





SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


D sexrLonina I MEMO Ml compricssen ain) 


SENT, EXP. PAID, R. BROOKS - 
FOR $1.26 ' l. 2 5 ROCKPORT,MASS, 
Perfectly safe for children. All the boys want them. The 


new Parlor Game, Chinese ‘Target, given as a premium 
with each Pistol, Send stamp for Circular, 49—4t 


1823. JUBILEE! 1873. 


NEW YORK OBSERVER 


The Best Religious and Secular Family Newspaper. 
$3 a Year with the JUBILEE YEAR BOOK. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE & CoO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 
SEND FORASAMPLE COPY. 4t 


everywhere 

$75 to $250 per month, fava: 
male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider in a most superior manner. Price 
only $15. Fully licensed and warranted for five years, 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a 

stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam than 
& ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 
2 second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
& 


49—lt 














ulled apart without tearing it. Wepay Agents from 
5 to $250 per month and expenses, or a commission 
} Sy from which twice that amount can be made. Address 
SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa.: 

| Chicago, I1l.; or St. Louis, Mo. 45—6teow 





STOP THAT COUCH. 
CURE THAT COLD. 


KENDALL’S PECTORAL BALSAM, 


The great Throat and Lung Balsam will do it. Buy it; 
only 50 cents. aT bottles sold by all dealers in medi- 
gee. FRANCIS FENN & CO., Proprietors. Rutland, 


DR. VAN NORMAN’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN FAMILY AND 
DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES and CHILDREN, 
71, 73 and 75 East 6lst Street, New York. Will commence 
its Sixteenth Year, September 26th, 1872. For full infor- 
mation send for catalogue. 

Address as above, at 75 East 6lst Street. 32—1Tt 








at our office, or send for circulars and price-lists of Ma- 





t 
high speed, and they had not gone far before their 
position on the brake became pusitively unbearable. 


chines and work to RICE & PECK, 
21-39t 323 Washington St., cor. West, Boston, Mass. 


Machines sent to any part of New England. Pleasecall | 


ROWN’S TEETHING CORDIA 
FOR CHILDREN. 
PLEASANT, RELIABLE AND SAFE. 

' ONLY 25 CENTS. 
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THE ORGAN-GRINDER’S CHILD. 


“There is a.-happy land, 
Far, far away, 
Where saints in glory stand, 
Bright, bright as day. 
O, how they sweetly sing, 
‘Worthy is our Saviour King!’ 
Loud let His praises ring, 
Praise, praise for aye!’’ 
sung a sweet voice in the corner of the street. 

It was a little girl, the daughter of an organ- 
grinder. 

Two men stepped out of cafe near by, and 
stopped to listen. One of them was a skeptic. 

“Where did you learn that song?” asked the 
skeptic. 

“In the Sabbath school, sir,”’ was the reply. 

“And you don’t suppose that there is a ‘hap- 
py land,’ do you?” 

“T know there is,’’ said the child, quietly but 
decidedly. ‘I shall sing there, some day. My 
mother said so. She used to sing to me, till she 
was sick; then she said she wasn’t going to sing 
any more on earth, but up in heaven.” 

The two men pitied the poor little girl, and fol- 
lowed her home. They gave her shoes and some 
money, and promised to come and see her again. 

About a month afterward they again called 
at the gloomy home of the organ-grinder, hav- 
ing missed the child from her accustomed place 
on the street. 

They found that the old street musician was 
dead, and that his little girl was very sick. 

She was filled with joy on seeing them, but 
supposing that they had come to hear her sing, 
she said,— 

“T wish I could sing for you, but it hurts me. 
Jt won’t hurt me when I sing up there, will it?” 

One of the men, who had a tender heart, shed 
tears. 

“Don’t cry, don’t cry,” said the child. “I 
don’t cry, [amso glad. Glad to get away from 
here. I used to be so cold in the long winter, 
for sometimes we had no fire, but mother used 
to hug me close and sing about heaven, and tell 
me the Saviour would love me. I shall sing, 
there, and it won’t hurt me, and O, I shall be 
so happy!” 

Then she was still for a little while, but pres- 
ently the hands moved, the arms were raised, 
the eyes opened, and she said,— 

“1 shall sing there.” 

Her voice faltered, her arms fell, a smile lit up 
her face, and the spirit was gone. 

The infidel wept, and as he stood by the little 
street singer giving orders to a servant about 
her burial, he said,— 

“It may be there is a better world than this, 
after all; I would give all I possess if at the hour 
of death I could be sustained by the simple faith 
of that child.” 

The man went out into the busy world again, 
but the words “TI shall sing up there,” followed 
him like an echo, coming back to him in mo- 
ments of dejection, or amid the quiet of his home, 
and in the broken slumbers of the night. Years 
passed, and he became a Christian. His little 
act of charity, the visit to the organ-grinder’s 
home, the pennies, the pair of shoes, brought 
even to him the hundred fold reward—it saved 
his soul, 





A WILD RHINOCEROS. 


For some time the managers of the show at 
Red Bud, Ill., had been at work trying to educate 
a rhinoceros into a circus performer, and having 
succeeded in fastening a ring in his nose, they 
attached to it two wire ropes, and placed the 
ends of each of these in the hands of twenty-four 
men. Thus cquipped, it was thought there would, 
be no trouble; but no sooner had he reached the 
sawdust arena than he threw up his snout and 
stopped. 

One grunt, and he started, plunging and lung- 
ing this way and that, until the earth fairly shook 
under his feet. The bystanders, of which there 
were many, becoming alarmed, hurried to the 
topmost of the seats, expecting to be safe from 
the animal’s fury, little imagining that this mon- 
ster, with one lunge of his ponderous body, 
could topple over the towering seats, which 
looked so strong and secure. 

The men shouted and yelled at him, which 
only seemed to increase the excited brute’s mad- 
ness, and alarm the rest of the animals, birds 
and menkeys, until there arose such a din of 
howls, screams and chatterings that one would 

uppose that the entire menagerie had been let 
loose. Even the big elephant Empress sounded 
her trumpet and curled her trunk over her head, 
ey preparing for the approaching conflict. 

The rhinoceros finally escaped, the ring tear 

ing out from his nose, and he rushed forward, 





Conquering and toconquer. As he broke away 


he tramped on John Gillen, one of the canvas- 
men, crushing his breast in and killing him in- 
stantly, then ran his snout or nose against Mar- 
tin Ready, anether of the canvasmen, striking 
and killing bim. He next over-turned thirteen 
lengths of seats, breaking several persons’ bones 
and bruising many more, after which he ran full 
against the centre pole of the tent. 

Down it went with a crash, knocking the top 
off the Bengal tiger and leopard’s cage, but not 
enough to enable them to escape, although the 
excitement was doubled by the cry that the lions 
and tigers were loose, and a general stampede 
followed. 

The elephant seemed to be the next object of 
attack, and the rhinoceros rushed for the big 
Empress, who seemed to have made ready for 
the charge, but he stopped suddenly, as if to 
say that the elephant was too many for him, 
and that he would omit that part of the perfor- 
mance, 

Then, taking fresh courage, he ran into the 
museum tent, knocking the wax statuary, upset 
three cages of curiosities, and then left appar- 
ently in disgust, carrying away with him several 
hundred yards of canvas, which comprised the 
walls or sides of the tent. He then, without fur- 
ther damage, brought up in a vacant building 
about one block from the grounds, the door of 
which fortunately was off its hinges, and where 
he was finally secured, his cage backed up to the 
opening, and he was forced to return to the nar- 
row limits of his iron-bound carriage. 





For the Companion. 


THE VOICE. 
BY MES. DENISON. 
The rain it fell, and the wind it blew, 
And my heart was very sore and sad, 
As I watched in the snow the whole night through, 
By the bed of my little lad. 


O white and waxen the tiny face! 
+ Opale and nerveless the lips so small! 
His breath never ruffled the pillow’s lace, 
And silence was over all. 


I felt a presence I could not see, 

For the light was dim and my cheeks were wet, 
But closer and closer it came to me, 

And it whispered low, ‘‘not yet.” 


“Not yet,” and the dear eyes open flew, 
And the lace on the pillow gently stirred, 
And a look came into the orbs of blue 
As if my baby had heard. 


Could it be a voice, who can tell? not I; 
But a wondrous calm stole over me, 

And the little lad that I thought would die 
Sits crowing upon my knee, 
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HISTORY OF WASHING-DAY. 


Washing-day has a history as well as other 
domestic institutions. In somecivilized countries 
the primitive modes have not been much im- 
proved upon to this day, though the science of 
cleanliness should certainly receive more study 
as people grow more enlightened: 


In Paris, washerwomen do not carry on their 
work under cover, nor do they use hot water. 
The operation is carried on generally in boats or 
rafts, moored to a river’s side, where a running 
stream performs the office of soap. Companies 
of washerwomen may be seen from morning to 
night plying their vocation, and perpetually as- 
cending, with heavy loads of wet linen, the deep 
stairs leading to their floating laundries, in the 
heat of summer and in the cold of winter. They 
are cheerful, and sing songs. They wear a large 
leathern apron, which their dripping vocation 
renders necessary. One hundred may be seen 
at once, elbow to elbow, in a bark or machine 
moored to a quay or the shore. 

Great numbers of washerwomen are seen all 
along Lake Leman, in Switzerland, washing on 
the shore. They are there all days in the week, 
but not so many on Sunday. They tuck up 
their clothes, and stand ankle deep in the water 
and rub their clothes, each on a little platform. 
In some positions there are wash-houses over the 
water, and kettles for boiling, and troughs for 
washing. 

In Germany, washing is not done every week, 
but at intervals varying from two or three weeks 
to two or three months or more. The longer 
the time, the more respectable the family, as in- 
dicating a great abundance of linen. Twelve 
sets of everv article are considered barely re- 
spectable. 

Formerly, hedges and bushes seem to have 
been the common drying-places of the poor, and 

robably of the rich, too. When Queen Eliza- 
th soll Branton Hill, it was made a condition 
that the buyers were to maintain the hedges and 
bushes, “and admit the drying of clothes by the 
townswomen as had been accustomed.” The 
same was the early practice in this country. 
Ebenezer Ferry, of Northampton, had a clothes- 
line in 1752, but they were very few in those 
days. Healso had a clothes-basket. 
—————_+o 
LEARNING TO BAT CLAMS. 

Certain articles of food, such as tomatoes, oys- 
ters, clams, &c., are rarely palatable to new be- 
ginners, and one must learn how to eat them by 
resolution and effort. A visitor at Rocky Point, 
R. L,, tells the Western Hampden Times how he 
ate clams for the first time: 

A bowl of yellow, greasy-looking liquid was 
ut on the table, from which my friend poured 
nto mv plate a goodly quantity, saying, “that’s 

melted butter,” and another portion on his own 
plate; after a few moments of wondering what 








that was for, and “what next,” I heard a gen- 
eral exclamation all along the tables, “here’s 
the clams,” and a large bowl of clams in the 
shell was set before us. : 

My friend made a grab and leveled a quart or 
more on the table by his plate, and advised me 
to do likewise, 

“Not much,” thought I, but out of curiosity I 
managed to take one from the bowl to my plate 
with a knife and fork, and was trying with the 
same useful utensils to take the clam from his 
shell, when my friend laughed, and upon look- 
ing up I found a number were looking at me as 
if they wished to laugh, but were deterred from 
so doing by politeness. 

Said my friend, ‘‘Look here, this is the way,” 
and suiting the action to the word, he took a 
clam in his hand, took it from the shell with his 
fingers, peeled off the “night cap,” and taking 
the clam in one hand by the snout, he swashed 
the body in the melted butter in his plate, (which 
he had agen kg pan leaned his head over 
the plate, opened his mouth, and in a moment 
that clam was a goner, and he was smacking his 
lips with satisfaction shining all over his face. 

I dropped my knife and fork in astonishment, 
thinking my friend was playing a joke on me, 
but on looking around I found that everybody 
at the table, ladies and gentlemen, yes, even my 
wife who had never been there before, and the 
wife of my friend, were putting away clams in 
the same fashion, and with all the speed they 
could muster. 

I was perfectly astounded, but seeing every- 
body so earnest in the matter, my curiosity got 
the better of me, and with a feeling of disgust, 
and by wiping my fingers on my handkerchief 
half a dozen times, (no napkins at this boarding- 
house,) after half a dozen attempts I managed 
to get one down, with a strong idea that ’twould 
make me sick. 

But how was I astonished to find that that 
clam was tender and really good, in fact about 
as savory a morsel as [ ever put in my mouth. 
I couldn’t understand it at all, and tried another 
one, with the same result. ’T'wasn’t long before 
I found myself eating clams like a native Rhode 
Islander, and actually believing I never before 
tasted anything half so good. 
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AFRAID TO STEP ON IT. 


You all remember the story of Col. Crockett’s 
first sight of a spittoon, and how furiously he 
threatened to spit in it when the waiter kept put- 
ting itin his way. The following, from the Pa- 
cific Methodist, recalls that amusing piece of 
backwoods’ awkwardness and simplicity Says 
the writer in the Methodist: 


I was once very much amused at an anecdote 
an old preacher told of himself. It occurred some 
sixty or seventy years ago. He had been raised 
in the backwoods, and knew but little of the 
ways of the world. Having been admitted into 
the Conference, he was sent to a circuit, and 
upon a certain occasion was invited to dine with 
a wealthy man. 

Carpets were not near so common then as they 
are now. Most people had their floors scoured 
very clean, and nice white sand sprinkled over 
them. Sometimes an extra touch was given the 
floor by sprinkling black sand about in streaks 
and figures over the white. 

This wealthy man with whom the young 
reacher was to dine, however, had a carpet, but 
t was not large enough to cover the floor, so 

there was a naked place all round the room, 
about the width of a chair. 

It was the first carpet the preacher had ever 
seen, and he thought it would not do to step on 
it, so he took a seat near the wall and drew his 
feet around on each side of his chair so as not to 
touch it. 

After awhile a servant came in, and spreading 
down a — of linen in the middle of the room, 
placed the dining table on it and began to set it. 

The preacher was greatly troubled; he did not 
know how he was to get from the naked place 
where he sat to the piece of linen on which the 
table stood. He knew he could easily jump it if 
he had a fair chance; but how he was to man- 
age with the chair between his feet he did not 
know. But then the thing must be done some 
way; so when dinner was announced -he arose 
from his chair, and summoning all his energies, 
he made a desperate leap, and to his great joy 
made the trip in safety. 


or 





HOW THEY VOTE IN ENGLAND. 


Voting (popular suffrage) in England is not 
so old a privilege yet that the citizen can use it 
with the sangfroid and (we hope not ever) with 
the carelessness of Americans: 


The English use the ballot, which they have 
just caught, with a tenderness and a rawness 
which suggests the emotions of one handling for 
the first time a can of nitro-glycerine. The nom- 
inations have to be made before an officer, a 
deputy sheriff. The old: polling-booths, which 
were formerly erected by candidates at great ex- 
pense, are abolished. 

Now the “returning officers” may take any 
school-house or hall which receives support from 
= funds. All the expenses are still borne, 

owever, by the candidates, but have been ma- 
terially reduced. The polling-place is provided 
with the usual paraphernalia, and a room is set 
apart capable of holding 150 persons, to which 
the voter may “retire” to mark his ballot. 

When a voter enters, he applies to the inspec- 
tor for a ballot. The inspector examines and 
checks the voter’s name upon the register, and 
cuts him a ballot from a book, like a bank check- 
book, where a coupon remains behind. 

The ballot itself contains the names of all the 
candidates nominated, and is at the moment of 





on both sides. At the same time, the coupen or 
counterfolio retained in the book is inscribed 
with the voter’s number in the register. The 
voter then “retires,” and marks a cross against 
the candidate whom he wishes elected. 
Concealing the face of the ticket from every 
person, and folding it so as to leave the efficial 
mark on the back visible, he exhibits the latter 
to the inspector, and deposits in the box. He is 
forbidden to carry a ballot off, or to vote as 
proxy for another, except for a blind or illiterate 

erson, or for Jews, when the election occurs on 
Goonciee, all of which cases must be certified in 
form. 
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THE USE OF THE “GREAT EAST- 
. ERN.” 

“Keep a thing seven years and you'll finda 
use for it,’”’ the proverb says. When “the big- 
gest ship in the world’ proved to be of no ac- 
count as a line transport, people wondered what 
it was good for. It had a mission, after all. 


Though she utterly disappointed the expecta- 
tions of her builders, and was for some time-a 
most unmanageable “elephant” on their hands, 
ocean telegraphs came into fashion, and the big 
ship, too big for any thing else, was precisely 
what was wanted for laying them. Since 1865 
she had been at work in that line of business, 
and has laid in various parts of the world no less 
than 20,000 miles of deep sea electric cable, all of 
which is now in good working order. The capi- 
tal invested in these cables is estimated at $35,- 
000,000. But the services rendered to commerce 
and humanity are incalculable. Time has been 
annihilated, and all the nations and families of 
men have been brought within speaking distance 
of each other. : 

But for the Great Eastern it is almost certain 
the Atlantic cables would not have been laid. 
The huge vessel was alone capable of affording 
the accommodations required for stowing away 
the thousands of miles of heavy cable necessary, 
and, above all, she alone was found to possess 
the evenness or steadiness requisite for paying it 
out without difficulty or disaster. 

But the laying down of the Atlantic cables 
constituted only a portion of the services of the 
Great Eastern to humanity during the last six 
or seven years. She has laid down submarine 
cables in all parts of the world. The British, 
Australian, China, Submarine, British Indian 
and British Indian extension, are only a few ef 
the enterprises in which she has been engaged. 
She has traversed the Pacific, the Southern and 
Indian Oceans, as well as the Atlantic, in her 
errand of civilization. 

The Great Eastern has been once more char- 
tered to lay a fourth transatlantic cable, and is 
now lying at Sheerness awaiting its completion. 
The contract for the cable has been completed 
and duly signed. The cable is to be manufav- 
tured by and laid down under the auspices of 
the Telegraph Construction Company of Eng- 
land. 
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BE THOROUGH. 
Whatsoe’er you find to do, 
Do it, boys, with all your might; 
Never be a /sttle true, 
Or a litt/e in the right. 
Trifles even 
Lead to heaven; 
Trifles make the life of man, 
So in all things 
Be as thorough as you can. 


Let no one speak the surface dim— 
Spotless truth and honor bright! 
I'd not give a fig for him 
Who says any lie is white! 
e who falters, 
Twists or alters 
Little atoms when we speak, 
May deceive me, 
But believe me, 
To himself he is a sneak. 
—_ +o 


TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


A speaker at a recent Sunday School Confer- 
ence related an incident of a little girl, seven 
years of age, who, having been taken sick, was 
carried to a hospital to die. 

“The last night,” said the speaker, “nothing 
was heard to break the silence but the ticking of 
the great clock in the hall as the pendulum 
swung backward and forward. Then it would 
strike the hour—eleven, twelve, one o’clock— 
when there came from the couch of the little suf- 
ferer a voice of sweet melody. It was one verse 
of a Sunday school hymn: 

‘Jesus! the name of sinners dear, 
The name to sinners given; 

It scatters all their ey fear, 
It turns their hell to Heaven.’ 


Then all was silent again, and nothing was heard 
but the ticking of the great clock in the hall, un- 
til she broke out after awhile in another verse: 
‘Happy, if with my latest breath 
I may but gasp His name; 
Preach Him to all, and cry in death, 
Behold, behold the Lamb!’ 


“The nurse hastened to the bedside of the lit- 
tle sufferer, but she was too late. The angels 
had been there before her, and carried away that 
little Sunday school girl from beholding the 
Lamb on earth to his bosom in the sanctuary 
above.” 


or 





A STRANGE DEnTIST.—A singular accident be- 
fel Capt. Grant, of Wyoming, Pa.,a few days 
since. Stepping into his garden, he saw some 
chickens picking at a rare plant, and picking up 
a stick, he made for them. While at full speed 
he encountered a clothes-line, which hit him in 
the mouth. His momentum carried the line 
back to its fullest tension, and the rebound threw 
him eight or ten feet. As the line left his mouth 





delivery stamped with an official mark, visible 


it took out three teeth and all that part of the 
jaw-bone in which they were imbedded, 
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UPWARD LIGHTNING. 

There are doubtless many of our teaders who 
think that nothing new can be said about the light- 
ning, but perhaps it may be news to some of them 
that the electric spark (for it isa spark, and not a 
stream, as it appears) does not always come down out 
of the sky, but sometimes goes up out of the ground, 
and more frequently two sparks preceed, one from 
the clouds and one from the earth, and meet in mid- 
air. 

On the 29th of August, 1808, the lightning struck 
the arbor of a restaurant in the rear of the Spitale 
de Salpetriere in Paris. A workman, who happened 
to be in it, was killed. Portions of his hat were 
found sticking in the roof. Another man at the 
time of this storm was in the second story of a new 
brick house. The lightning bored through the first 
and second floors and killed him. His cap was car- 
ried off, and found next day between the laths of the 
ceiling. 

The most convenient place to form a close acquain- 
tance with his brilliancy, the lightning, appears to 
be the top of a mountain, but those who have em- 
braced such opportunities have no wish to repeat 
them. 

An apothecary, named Pfeffer, and a companion 
were crossing the Col de Balme to Chamouni, Swit- 
zerland, when they were overtaken by a sterm. 
They were soon wet through, and could make no 
progress on account of the darkness. The lightning, 
with a crackling noise instead of thunder, surround- 
ed them on every side, at a distance of a few feet, 
darting from cloud to cloud, and from both above 
and below them. “Suddenly,” said Mr. Pfeffer, “a 
spark arose from the earth, about a foot and a half 
before me, and descended three or four feet, when it 
united with a spark descending from the cloud. I 
stood for a moment completely dazzled, and almost 
choked with the thick steam. The spark issued from 
exactly the spot where I was about to place my foot. 
About half a mile further on, we emerged suddenly 
from the clouds, and had the blue sky above us.” 

The writer was once a witness of a very similar 
occurrence. A ball of fire rose out of the earth 
within a yard of himself and his companion, but 
was not met by a similar descending ball. 





GLASS CLOTH, 


Wendell Phillips has an eloquent lecture on the 
“Lost Arts,” in which he attempts to prove that, 
many generations ago, elegant and useful arts were 
practiced, the knowledge of which is wholly lost. 

One art has been discovered and lost in our cen- 
tury. M. Bounel, of Lille, France, discovered, more 
than thirty years ago, a process of weaving cloth out 
of glass threads, which was perfectly flexible, and 
capable of many uses, and admirably suited to orna- 
ment the walls of dwellings. The invention made 
quite an excitement in Paris, and was universally 
admired; and the Queen ordered-a gold medal to be 
sent to the inventor. Some glowing accounts were 
given of the effects to be produced by decorations of 
this glass cloth. ' “It will realize the wonders of the 
enchanted palaces of the Arabian tales. The lights 
flashing from the polished surface of the glass, to 
which any color or shade may be given, will make 
the room have the appearance of an apartment of 
pearls, mother-of-pearl, or diamonds, or composed of 
garnets, sapphires, topazes, rubics, emeralds, ame- 
thysts, or, in short, of all these precious stones united 
and combined in a thousand ways, and formed into 
stars, rosettes, bouquets, garlands, festoons, and 
graceful undulations varied almost to infinity.” 

It is a misfortune that the secret of manufacturing 
this cloth remained with the inventor, and was lost 
at his death. 





New Publications. 


GrMs or Strauss. A Collection of Dance Music 
for the Piano-Forte. By Johann Strauss. Boston: 
Oliver Ditson. 

The collection embraces the most popular waltzes, 
polkas, mazukas and quadrilles of the brilliant Aus- 
trian composer, in all about seventy-five selections. 
Of these we may especially mention those which 
were performed under the composer’s own direction 
at the World’s Peace Jubilee Concerts: ‘The Beauti- 
ful Blue Danube,” “One Thousand and One Nights,” 
“Lovely Vienna,” “Woman, Wine and Song,” 
“Marriage Bells,” and the “Pizzacato Polka,” all of 
world-wide fame; also the “Colliseum Waltz” and 
the “Manhattan Waltzes,’’ the souvenirs of the com- 
poser’s late visit to the United States. The volume 
includes 225 pp., in full sheet music size, and is em- 
bellished with a portrait. 


Aunt Lois. By Caroline E. K. Davis. Boston: 

Henry Hoyt. “Pp. 359 

A domestic story for girls so pleasingly and natu- 
rally told that the incidents seem to be taking place 
under the very eye of the reader. Aunt Lois, a very 
pious and practical lady from the country, takes the 
oversight of a family of children in the city, whose 
father is a careless, easy young man, and whose 
moral training has been much neglected. Her expe- 
riences are at first vexing, and yet amusing. But 
Aunt Lois has a steady hand and a warm heart, and 
soin the end wins the confidence and love of her 
nieces, and leads them to take right views of the re- 
Sponsibilities and duties of life. An excellent book. 
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Owrtne to the prevalence of the epizootic, a weal- 
oy dady in Hartford was competed a few days ago 
te e to a train in the express wagon that carried 
= At a funeral there Thursday the hearse 
New wn byan ox team. A newly married pair in 
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OUR TEAM: 


O come and see me take a ride 
This beautiful summer day, : 
In a wooden tub with a wooden horse, 
And never a cent to pay. 


And over my head I’ll hold for a shade 
My grandmother’s old umbrella, 

And din shall drive as he sits on the horse, 
For he is a capital fellow. 


With his driver’s whip and his coachman’s horn, 
And his cobbler’s horse of wood, ; 

As we quietly ride in our humble way, 
Our carriage is just as good 


As the fine barouche and the stylish pair 
Of the wealthy and the great, 

Or the pompous king as he proudly rides 
In his cushioned coach of state. 


+> 
+o 





For the Companion. 
FERDINAND’S TOOTH. 


Ferdinand sat in his high chair, with a very 
sober look on his face. He had just made a dis- 
covery. One of his front teeth “wiggled.” 

He was thinking about that, and wondering if 
his mother would make him have it pulled if he 
told her. He had heard that it hurt very much 
to havea tooth pulled. And he disliked to be 
hurt. 

At length he said, ‘Mother, won’t you say 
nothing if I’1l tell you something?” 

“You had better tell me,” said she. “I don’t 
think I shall eat you up.” 

Ferdinand slipped down from his high chair 
and went to her. 

“I guess that tooth is a little loose,” said he, 
opening his mouth and pointing at the tooth. 

“J should think it was,” said his mother. “It 
looks almost ready to drop out. Stand still a 
minute and I’ll take it out for you.” 

But Ferdinand shut his mouth very decidedly. 

“It won’t hurt you,” said she, taking a piece 
of sewing-silk from her work-basket. 

“T don’t want it pulled with thread,” said 
Ferdinand, backing off. “I want it pulled with 
a machine.” 

The truth is, he didn’t want it pulled at all, 
but he was glad of any excuse. 

“Have you finished your breakfast?’ asked 
his mother. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Ferdinand. 

“Then,” said she, “if you will go over to the 
doctor’s and let him take that tooth out, you 
may stay and play with Granville till noon.” 

Ferdinand was pleased with that plan, for he 
and Granville were great friends. Besides, it 
would look more manly to go to a doctor and 
have a tooth out with the “machine.” 

‘And you’re sure it won’t hurt?” he asked. 

“Quite sure,’ said his mother. “Indeed, I 
shouldn’t wonder if it dropped out before you 
got there.” 

Ferdinand was so afraid it might, he kept his 
mouth open and made haste to get ready. 

“You must have the tooth out first, remem- 
ber,” said his mother, as he started off. 


y= te 





Granville was delighted to see his little play- 
mate, and wanted to hurry him out of doors to 
build mud forts, directly. 

“I’ve got to have a tooth out first,” said Fer- 
dinand. 

“Going to have a tooth pulled?” exclaimed 
Granville. ‘“O, goody!” 

“Why Granville!” said his mother. 

“Guess you wouldn’t say ‘goody’ if it was 
yours,” added Ferdinand, indignantly. 

‘Let me see it,” said the doctor. ‘“O, that’s 
nothing. Granville could pull that as well as I 





Haven, a da j 
Shack drawn by oxen” since, rode to the train in 


“Then let me,” said Granville, promptly. 
“May I, Ferdie? Do let me, papa!” 

“Just as Ferdie says,” said the doctor. 
Ferdinand said he was willing if Granville 
would pull carefully, and stop as soon as it hurt. 
Granville promised, and Ferdinand climbed into 
the great chair. Granville could not reach him 
then, so he climbed up into the chair, too. It 
was big enough for both of them. The doctor 
gave Granville the forceps. 
“Wait,” said Ferdinand. 
ether.” 

“Yes,” said Granville, eagerly. 
him ether, papa.” 

But papa refused the ether, and they had to 
go on without it. 

“First, you open your mouth,” suggested 
Granville. Ferdinand’s mouth instantly opened 
to its widest extent. 

“That’s the one to pull,” said the doctor, 
pointing to the tooth. 

“Yes, I know,” said Granville. “I can tell it 
because it leans over so.” He took hold of it 
with the forceps. 

Ferdinand shut his eyes tight, and made an 
awful face. Granville pulled slowly, as he had 
promised. 

“Tt’s out! it’s out!” he shouted, triumphantly. 
“Where?” asked Ferdie, opening his eyes. “I 
didn’t feel any thing.” 

“Then it’s just as good as if you’d taken 
ether,” said Granville, flourishing the tooth in 
the air. He felt as proud asif he had killeda 
lion. 

“TI s’pose I ought to pay you,” said Ferdinand, 
presently. ‘How much will it be?” 

“O, I guess ’bout a cent,” said Granville. 
“Well, I’ll bring it to-morrow,” said Ferdi- 
nand. 


“y guess I'll take 


“Let’s give 





Granville wanted to pull another. He and 
Ferdie felt of all their teeth, but couldn’t find 
another loose one. So Granville gave up the 
forceps with a sigh, and the two boys went out 
to their mud forts. MIRIAM. 

THE MAGIC KISS, 


Little Eddie, with the tear-drops 
Trickling down his rosy face, 

Held his little dimpled hand up: 
“Mamma, mamma, tiss the place.” 


To my lips I pressed so gently, 
Where he hurt him when he fell; 

Quick a smile shone through the tear-drops— 
“(Mamma tissed and now it’s well.” 


Blessed childhood, so confiding, 
It has not a grief or pain; 

But with magic in her kisses, 
Mamma can make well again. 


May my boy, with faith as trusting, 
At the feet of Jesus kneel, 
And through life take all his sorrows 
To Him, saying, ‘‘He can heal.” 
Little Sower, 
ened cee ee 
“OUR FATHER.” 

When Ruth was a little girl, her mother taught 
her the Lord’s Prayer. She always used to say 
‘‘Now I lay me down to sleep,” 

after she had finished it. 

When she got older, and could read, almost 
the first book she had was a little Testament. 
One day she was looking it over, when sudden- 
ly she sprang up, shouting, laughing and danc- 
ing round the room where her mother was at 
work. 

“Why, what is it, Ruth?” her mother asked. 

“O, I’m tickled clear through! I’m tickled 
clear through!’’ was all the answer she could 
get for some time. 

“What is it that pleases you so?” 

“Why, I’ve found ‘Our Father!’ 
‘Our Father!’ ” 

For the first time she read the words which she 
had said so many times as she knelt by her 
mother’s knee at night. 

“T’ve found ‘Our Father.’”’ Do we all realize 
how much there is in those words? Little Ruth 
did not then know what beauty was in them, as 
she did in after life, when she indeed found her 
Father, and felt His loving presence in its fullest 
sense. 

Do all the little boys and girls remember, 
when they think of their parents, how much 
more precious their Heavenly Father is, who 
gives them so many good gifts? I hope they 
can all truly call him Father; for it is a sad 
thing to go through life and not accept and own 





I’ve found 





could.” 





Him, when He is so near each one of us. 

















Enigmas, Charades, &c 
1. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1. A beautiful lake. 
2. Captain in the army of a traitor. 
8. Manner. 
4. Signifying father, with an Ratesfoutinn, peetant, 
5. Consumed by latent causes. OLLIS. 
2. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIO, 


1. Expression of pleasure. 
2. One of Shakspeare’s heroines, 
8. A modest flower. 
4. One of Tennyson’s heroines, 
The initials and jinal letters give two passions of 


.: 
REBUS. 


the human heart. 





CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in good, but not in bad. 

My second is in boy, but not in lad. 

My third is in yours, but not in mine. 

My fourth is in cord, but not in twine. 

My ji/th is in quail, but not in drake. 

My sizth is in fount, but not in lake. 

My seventh is in June, but not in May. 

My eighth is in stream, but not in bay. 

My ninth is in near, but not in far. 

My tenth is in box, but not in jar. 

My eleventh is in dove, but not in lark. 

My dwelfth is in ship, but not in bark. 

My thirteenth is in sharp, but not in keen. 

My whole is the nickname of a queen. 
NELLIE. 





Geographical. 
6. 
HIDDEN ARTICLES OF FURNITURE. 


I told Mr. Willis to veneer the furniture. 

Much air is necessary for our health. 

Now, Tab, let the cat be down on the floor, (2), 

I think he will amply provide for your wants. 

We examined several classic locks this morning. 

Is that your ugly little dog? 

We went east and then north, but it was so far 
that we came home again, (2). 

You have got to manage that boy Gnee. 





Conundrums. 


What lady is used to war? Millie Tary. 

What lady is lively and gay! Anna Mation. 

What lady is fond of giving? Jennie iy 

What lady paints comic omeaped Carrie K. Ture, 

Why are crows and backbirds the mest courageous 
of the feathered tribe? They never show the white 
feather. 

Why are good intentions like fainting ladies? All 
they want is carrying out. 

What animal leads the most shocking life? The 
electric eel. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Dover. 

2. Menagerie. 

8. Brown, Uncle, Few, Funny, Arno, Letter, Oak, 
—NeEw York, BuFFALO. 

4. Flask, Lemon, Ample, Solve, Kneel. 

5. Greater Antilles. 

" , Moth, Ant, Gnat, Le § Roach, Beetle, 

Wasp, Hornet, Katydid, Treetoad, Mosquito. 


HOLIDAYS 


are drawing near! and those intending useful 
GIFTS for ANY of their FRIENDS, hethe® 
Men, Women, Boys or Girls, could not bestow 
one that would be BETTER appreciated than @ 
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A MOTHER IN JAPAN. 


In China, however little the young women are re- 
garded, the old women, at least, are held sacred. 
We had supposed it was so in the neighboring em- 
pire of Japan, but it seems otherwise. The educa- 
tion and elevation of Japanese women has begun, 
but the victory is not yet gained. The auspicious 
openings must be improved. Social and political ad- 
vantages must be accompanied with the use of 
Christian instrumentalities. The real work for 
women—especially for the great masses of the poor 
—in Japan, must be done by female missionaries 
sent from our shores. A little incident related by 
Rev. Mr. Thompson while on a home visit a few 
months ago will show that, even in the best classes, 
woman's position is far from what it should be. 

Across the bay from Yeddo resides an aged widow 
of high rank, whose sympathies during the war in 
1868 were with the losing side. Three hundred sol- 
dicrs of the defeated army found shelter and food in 
her ample establishment. 

For this alleged treason the victorious forces 
dragged forth her oldest son from her home, and 
prepared to execute him in front of her dwelling. 
The mother, with a fortitude worthy of a Roman 
matron or of a Christian heroine, threw herself be- 
fore the commander, entreating him to accept the 
sacrifice of her life in place of her son’s. Deeply 
moved by such a proposal, the victorious officer par- 
doned the son for the mother’s sake, and set him at 
liberty. 

Yet months after, while Mr. Thompson was ona 
visit to this family, this noble mother was sent out 
of the room by the ingrate whose life she had saved, 
from the idea that it was disrespectful to the guest, 
and every way out of place to allow even his moth- 
er’s presence to mar the courtesies of the occasion. 
For a country containing such women, and yet hold- 
ing them in such dishonor, what ought to be done? 
— Presbyterian Banner. 
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FIGHT WITH A COW. 


On the farm of Jacob Hittinger, Esq., the well- 
known ice dealer, occurred one of the most desper- 
ate struggles with a mad cow that has ever been 
known. While Mr. Thomas Hittinger, his eldest 
son, was walking through the field, during the fore- 
noon, he discovered a strange cow among the squash- 
es, tomatoes, ete., and attempted to drive her off. 

At first the cow started to go, but in an instant 
turned upon him, and, with eyes flashing fire, tail in 
the air and head down, accompanied with fearful 
bellowings, she sprang towards him. 

Mr. Hittinger is a young man of about twenty-five, 
a fine specimen of a strong, splendidly-built man, and 
weighing two hundred and twenty pounds, Finding 
his only chance of escape was a close fight, he stood 
still and waited the attack, and just as the infuriated 
beast would have gored him, he seized her by the 
horns, and then began the struggle. 

In an instant young Hittinger was down and un- 
der the cow, but still clinging to her by the horns, 
which was his only chance for safety. Fora space 
of oe feet square the ground was deeply torn and 
ploughed up by the struggle. 

In the desperate efforts to get away the beast actu- 
ally raised Hittinger to his feet, and then, for the 
first moment, did he have any control of the animal, 
bh he used effectually, and drove her from the 

eid, 

While under the cow, Mr. Hittinger says he once 
attempted to get his hand into his pocket for his 
knife, meaning to cut her throat, but even then he 
had a very narrow escape from instant death, as she 
raked her horns from his stomach to his breast, but 
he was fortunately lying a little en one side, and the 
horn which he grasped so firmly was the only one 
that touched him. 

The animal was immediately secured, and will 
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probably be killed. Mr. Hittinger was very much| Now 1s THE TiME.—It is always the right time to doa 


exhausted after the struggle was over, butin an hour 
or two was entirely-recovered. 


on his successful fight with an enraged cow.—Boston 
Globe. 
ssl 


TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


An accident occurred at the police station this 
morning which did not escape the notice of all who 
were present, common as it was, and of almost every 
day occurrence. A poor woman had come with an 
armful of clothing washed clean and carefully mend- 
ed, in whieh, with trembling hands and eyes filled 
with tears, she dressed her son—a lad of a dozen 
years or thereabouts—that he might make a present- 
able appearance in the Police Court, to answer toa 
charge of petit larceny. None but a mother, we sup- 
pose, can fully appreciate the feelings of that poor 
woman as she dressed her boy in the neatest garments 
that she could find to wash and mend for him, and 
when her task was finished, to see him marched off to 
the prisoner’s cell and hear the heavily barred door 
closed behind him. Her little daughter, perhaps ten 
years of age, stood by almost speechless from childish 
grief and fright, and clutched nervously at her moth- 
er’s garments as she saw her brother disappear in the 
dark recesses of the prison. It must have beena 
melancholy pride, indeed, that that mother felt in 
having her wicked son—but her child for that—make 
a respectable appearance in the prisoners’ dock at 
the Police Court.—Sacramento Bee. 


cneeneenesinentpesteneememe 
WHERE THE NICKEL COMES FROM, 


Few people are aware that the nickel, from which 
our small coins are made, comes from a single mine, 
which is the only one in the country that is now be- 
ing worked. his mine is situated in Lancaster 
county, Pa, It has been worked for seventeen years, 
and developed to a depth of two hundred feet, The 
length of this lode is between two and three thou- 
sand feet, and it produces from four hundred to six 
hundred tons per month, employing in the working 
of the mine a force of one hundred and seventy-five 
men. In the arts, nickel is rapidly growing into fa- 
vor as a substitute for silver in plating steel, iron and 
other metals. Its commercial demand is rapidly in- 
creasing, and as it is much cheaper than silver, it 
will undoubtedly be adopted in the manufacture of 
many articles as a substitute for that most precious 
metal. One mine, the Minela-Motte tract, Missouri, 
was worked from 1850 to 1855. The ore was the sul- 

huret, associated with lead and copper. About 

100,000 was realized from the croppings of the vein. 
Croppings of nickel ore are found also in Madison, 
Iron and Wayne counties, Missouri. The refined 
metal is worth three dollars per pound. 


———_>—_—_—_ 


LOUIS PHILIPPE, 


The simple and hearty manner of Louis Philippe, 
when he was king of the French, is indicated in the 
subjoined anecdote. On one occasion Mr. Packham 
took a friend, Mr. Catt, to the palace. Mr. Catt had 
a great desire to see the king, and, on Packham men- 
tioning this to the good-natured monarch, he readi- 
ly went with him into the breakfast room, where the 
friend waited, and said, ‘Good morning, Mr. Catt; I 
understand you wish to see the king; I am the king, 
and I am very glad to make — acquaintance.” 
Probably his Majesty reflected that a Catt might look 
at a king. 


te" 
RATHER PREMATURE, 


A Michigan paper tells an amusing story of a man 
of that State who took an old-fashioned sweat, and 
was wrapped up in an old-fashioned patch quilt of 
many colors. In due course of time he waked up to 
find himself all over spotted blue, black and purple. 
Believing that mortification had already set in, he 
began to prepare for his final dissolution, while his 
friends gave themselves up to uncontrollable grief. 
The arrival of a physician and the examination of 
the faded quilt gave another explanation of the spots, 
and turned the house of mourning into one of laugh- 
ter. 





_-————— 


A FALSE ALARM. 


The girls of Vassar College discovered a meteor of 
a deep Bismarck tinge, the other night, through the 
university telescope. The local press next day chron- 
icled the discovery under the head, ‘‘Fire—A Cnim- 
ney in a Blaze.” 


We remember a college professor who called his 
assistants one dark night, and turned his telescope 
on a strange ‘“‘star’’ near the horizon, It turned out 
to be ‘‘a light in the window” for somebody, but net 


for him. 
——__.—__—- 


A Tune not GENERALLY Known—That people 
who get to high words often use low language. 


A LApy visitor at Belfast, Me., who had learned to 
appreciate the great variety and excellence of the 
fish caught in the Penobscot Bay, inquired at the ta- 
ble, ‘I want to know if you catch ¢ripe in this river?” 


Dr. LivinesTone tells of grass in Africa which is 
over half an inch in diameter in the stalk, and from 
ten to twelve feet high. Only elephants can walk 
through it. 


Ir 18 TOLD of a Connecticut field officer better ac- 
quainted with Sonne than soldiering, that when 
circumstances placed him in command of his regi- 
ment at Hatteras, he wished to oblique his column in 
marching, and gave the order, ‘“‘Haw around that 
mud-puddle!”” 


Tue Hartford Times tells of a gentleman in that 
city who, on getting a glass of soda, was retiring 
from the store without the usual little ceremony 
which follows that operation. ‘Recollect, sir,’ said 
the polite proprietor, ‘if you lose your pocket-book, 
you didn’t pull it out here.” 


Distinguished foreigner—Ach, Mees! I gongratu- 
late you vrom the pottom of my hartt! You have 
blayed and zung kvite—kvite’—— 

Fair performer—Quite execrably ? 

Distinguished foreigner—Ach! Yes! Das is de 


vort! quite exekraply! 


Onxk DAY Mrs, Charles Keeble, of Columbia, hung 

a cage containing three canary birds out in an angle 
between the house and shed, just outside the door. 
A hawk attacked it and killed the best singer. Mrs. 
Keeble flew to the rescue, struck the hawk twice with 
her hand in trying to drive it away, but not succeed- 
ing, ot the cage down and took it into the house. 
e 
even there, and would not give up the chase till the 
cage was shut up in an adjoining room, when it was 


finally driven out, but hung about the house some 


hours 


He owes his life to | 
the fact that he is a strong, powerful, cool, courage- | 
ous man, and his many friends will congratulate him | 


awk followed, and was with difficulty driven off 


good act, and every man with a family should regard him- 
self short of his duty until his home is endowed with a 
Wilson Improved Underfeed Sewing Machine. Let it be 
understood that this admirable machine captured the gold 
medal at the Northern Ohio Fair last fall, and has every- 
where demonstrated its superiority as a first-class family 
machine. Add to this the fact that it sells for $|5less than 
any other really superior machine, and you have an array 
of advantages in its favor that must be irresistible. Sales- 
room at 622 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and in all 
other cities in the United States. The Company want 
agents incountry towns. Com. 











wt TO READ. 


In reading let no time be lost, 
Reading what no one good will do; 
Read what will benetit you most, 
Avoid the false—read what 1s true, 
Read carefully the current news, 
The useful “advertisements” read, 
But all mere worthess trash refuse, 
Which satisties no human need, 
Read sure the “rhymes” ot GEORGE FENNO'S, 
Which tell where Boys should buy their “Clothes,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 





HE POSTAGE STAMP REPORTER sent 
free, ARTHUR IH, WHEELER, Lowell, Mass, 46—4t 


$42 A MONTH! Horse furnished. 


paid. H. Bb. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 

R. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 
ic and inflammatory Rheumatism, are unrivalled. 
Sold by ali druggists. 25—eow35t § 
ORBETT’S Shaker’s Sarsaparilla for purifying and 
cleansing the blood. A valuable medicine at all sea- 
sons of the year, Sold by all druggists. —_ 25—eow35t_ 
ROWN'S Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, a sure cure 
for Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, and like dis- 

eases, Sold by all druggists. 25—eow35t 
GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. STINSON & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Vortiand, Me. 


| WHITE'S SPECIALTY for Dyspepsia cures the 
| disease. Il. G. WHITE, Proprietor, 107 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. j 





Expenses 
41- Lit 

















Price $1 per bottle. 33—tf 


R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
e Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
Sudbury Street, Boston 39—35t 


Vy ANTED.—AGENTS.—The very best_chance ever 
otfered. Profits $4 to $20aday. TRY IT. Particu- 

lars FREE, Address WOODWARD, LEWIS & (0., 9 

Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 47—4t 











article of knit goods needed ina family. For cireu- 
lars and samples address LAMB KNITTING MACHINE 
CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass, 44—13t 





OOK! Fifty elegantly printed Address or Visiting 
Cards sent by mail for 25c. Business Cards, Labels, 
etc., at low rates. Send stamp for samples, A. H. FUL- 

LER, Box 2613, North Bridgewater, Mass. 44—8t 
MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 


M ONE Key Check Outfits. Catalogues, sam- 


ples and full particulars FREE, 8, M. Spencer, Brattle- 
boro’, Vt. 6— 
AGENTS WANTED for our premium illustrated 
monthly. We are oflering the finest chromos of any 
publication in the country. Send for particulars and_in- 
structions how tomake from $4 to $8 per day. J. LA- 
THAM & CU., 292 Washington Street, Boston, 48—3t 














GENTS WA™TED.—We guarantee employment for all, 
either sex, at $5a day, or $2,000 or more a year. New works 
y Mrs. H. B. Stowe, thers. Superb; iums given away 
Money made ney and easily at work for us. Write and see, 
Particulars free. orthington, Dustin & Co., Hartfowl, C 











V ANTED—AGENTS everywhere, to canvass for the 

History of the Great Fire in Boston, by 
Col. Russell H. Conwetl, the graphic writer and celebrated 
orator. ‘The writer was an cye-witness, This will be the 


a and complete account, and must sell rapidly. 
49—2t B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass, 








The GUIDE is now published QuARTERLY. 25 cents 
pays for the year, four numbers, which is not half the cost. 
Those who afterwards send money to the amount of One 
Dollar or more for Seeds may also order Twenty-five Cents 
worth extra—the price paid for the Guide. 

The January Number is beautiful, giving plans for mak- 
ing Rural Homes, Designes for Dining Table 
Decorations, Window Gardens, &c., and contain- 
ing a mass of information invaluable to the lover of flow- 
ers. One Hundred and Fifty pages, on fine tinted paper, 
some Five Hundred Engravings and a superb Colored 
Plate and Chromo Cover. The First Edition of Two 
HUNDRED THOUSAND just printed in English and German, 
and ready to send out. 

49—2eow JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


Flame Swept 


Boston & Chicago. 


A full and Rr account of the Greatest Fires of 
the World. Full of interest and of startling events; 
Blowing up of Buildings; People Fleeing in Terror; 
Sacrifice of Life; Wealthy Men made Penniless. 
AGENTS WANTED. For full descriptive circu- 
lar and terms, address UNION PUB. Co., Philada, Pa., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Springfield, Mass., or Atlanta, Ga. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 
AN ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY JOURNAL. FRE 
TO ALL. Send stamp for postage to ADAMS & CO., 
Boston, Mass, 47—2teow 


ACENTS, READ THIS! 
We will pay Agents a salary of &30 per week and ex- 
nses to sell our new and wonderful inventions. Address 
M. V.WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich, 


$10 from 503 

















2Saxcprxs sent paid) for Fifty Centa, that 
: pea R. 1. WoioortsN.Y. 
47—comsét 





49—tf 





CHICKERING & SONS’ 
PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 


America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 
Are now effered at Reduced Rates on the 
ONE-PRICE SYSTEM. 
(ar 41,000 23 


OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 
First Premiums have becn awarded to our Firm 


OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
and are so pronounced by all the great artists. 

Dr. Franz Liszt says: “I censider the Chickering 
Piano superior toany made in Europe or America, and 
am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
First Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the facilities for doing 
the very best class of werk. essrs. C. & Sons have, since 
the establishment of their business in 1823, made and sold 
40000 Pianos, and these Standard Insiruments are now 
offered at Reduced Rates upon the “ONE-Price SYSTEM,” 
free from all discounts and commissions; and they are be- 
yend all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
“inst-CLAss PIANOS now offered. 


A CARD. 
We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and second only to the Grand 


Piano, for which they are a good substitute. Every Piano 
warranted for Five years, Send for circular. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 E. 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 42—ly 


CUPID’S MAGIC CARDS. 


These curious cards will make any person, showing 
They defy detection, 
Price 30 cents. 





them, reveal their greatest secrets. 
and cause great amusement. 

Scientific Experiments for Winter Evenings. 
A series of instructive and amusing experiments, easily 
performed, and without the slightest danger; accompa- 
nied by an illustrated book of instructions. Price 50 cts. 

Where is It ?—An extraordinary feat in legerdemain, 
With simple 
directions, ensuring the successful performance. This 
amusing trick can be performed on any table, and in any 
room. The effect of the illusion is indescribable. Price 0 
cents. 


which provokes the greatest amusement. 


Either of the above can be had of dealers in Novelties, 
Newsdealers, etc., or by mail on receipt of price by HAI’- 
PY HOURS CoO.,, 22 Ann St., New York. 47—tf 





WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 


try. ° 

With every facility in, the art at their command, the 
Company confidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, aud 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manutac- 
ture, 


SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular. 

The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. Its special trade 
mark is ‘American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.” 

—ALSO— 


2 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majority 
of respectable young people. 


Xo watches retailed by the Company. For sale by all 


Jewellers. Send for Circular, 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
5l—ly New York and Boston. 





UEEN’S CHILD’S MICROSCOPE, magni- 
fies tive hundred times.... on aes $35 
EEN’S SCHOOL MICROSCOPE, magnifie 


sixteen hundred times..... .. es Ssccccccacs oe 
bt le! UNIVERSAL BOUsEROLD mt 





or old, to JAMES W. QUE 
Phila., or 535 broadway, New York. 











